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PREFACE. 



On Saturday, June the 16th, ICS94, I offered to the 
public the first edition of this little work. Its success 

regarded as a local publishing venture — was unique. 
Of the 510 copies printed, more than 350 were sold 
before the close of the month, and although the price 
was immediately raised, the edition, within six weeks, 
was out of print. The congratulations which I re- 
ceived from all parts of England and abroad, the 
press reviews, and expressions of approval from my 
fellow-townsmen of every class, have encouraged me 
to reprint the work. This new edition is now in 
the reader's hands, and I trust that the additional 
descriptive matter and illustrations will afford the 
same interest that attended the first edition. It 
has again been printed entirely by myself and upon 
the same hand-press. 



vi PREFACE. 

The work has been brought down to the latest 
facts as far as possible, but a few events have tran- 
spired during the printing. We have lost by death 
Mr. W. Gilbert, who rescued the Celtic spear-head 
from oblivion, the most ancient relic of our town, as 
recorded on page i ; the Local Board has become the 
Rugby Urban District Council ; and the late Head- 
master of Rugby School, Dr. Percival, has been 
raised to the See of Hereford, his successor being 
the Rev. H. A. James. 

I desire to again thank my kind friends mentioned 
in the preface of the last edition, also Mr. Molyneux, 
for whose valuable assistance in revising the sheets 
while passing through the press, I am deeply 
indebted. 

With these few words of explanation, I offer this 
edition to the visitor and residents of Rugby, trusting 
it may in some small decree tend to the increasing 
prosperity of our town and its inhabitants. 



May, 1895. 



A. E. T. 
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PART I. 



Q • f &@rt • distort) • of • Ruejbcj. V**- 

THE origin of Rugby, like that of many other places, 
is lost in the twilight of antiqviity, and the earliest 
record we can rely upon, is that taken from the 
Norman Survey, compiled between a.d. 1082 — 87. 
Notwithstanding this fact, we may venture to assign 
a very high antiquity to our town, for in its im- 
mediate vicinity is the great Roman road, called the 
Watling Street, while there are two ancient barrows 
or tumuli within the parish, and, in facft, evidences of 
Roman occupation are numerous around Rugby. 

About live hundred yards from the tumulus on 
the Lawford Road, and just within the parish of 
New Bilton, was discovered in December, 1867, a 
remarkably fine Celtic spear head or dagger of brass, 
of the leaf-shape form, a type which is one of the 
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earliest yet discovered in this country. It was found 
on land belonging to Mr. W. Gilbert, Lawford 
Road. Mr. Gilbert presented it to the late Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A., who considered it to be 
about two thousand years old, and it is consequently 
the earliest relic of old Rugby. So highly did Mr. 
Bloxam value this relic of the past, that he com- 
missioned the writer of these lines to make an 
engraving of it for his projected work on the history 
and antiquities of his beloved town, and a copy of 
this engraving has been reproduced at the head of 
this work. The spear head is now preserved, with 
the other local antiquities collected by the late Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam, in the Rugby School Art Museum, 
Barby Road. 

The name of this town at the time of the com- 
pilation of Domesday Book was written Rochberie, 
but soon after was changed to Rokeby, and this con- 
tinued to the fifteenth century when it was changed 
to its present name, Rugby. 

At the time of the Norman Survey the manor of 
Rugby belonged to Turchill de Warwick. It after- 
wards passed into the possession of Ernaldus de 
Bois (sometimes written Ernaldus de Bosco). After 
being owned by four generations of this family, 
during which period the church of St. Andrew was 
erected, it passed to the Rokeby family. Henry de 
Rokeby, the first of this family who possessed the 
manor, founded in the thirteenth century a monastic 
grange on the site of the present rectory, which 
grange was under the superintendence of the Abbot 
of Pipewell in Northamptonshire. He also in 1221 
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made St. Andrew's Church, which up to that time 
had been attached to the church at Clifton-upon- 
Dunsmore, into a parish church with a redtory of 
its own. From the Rokeby family the manor passed 
by marriage to Sir John Goband, whose son sold the 
manor and advowson to Ralph, Lord Stafford, and 
Sir John Odingsells. Afterwards Lord Stafford held 
all the property, and it continued in his family until 
the death of Humphry Duke of Buckingham and 
fourth Earl of Stafford, in the thirty-eighth year of 
the reign of Henry VI. It then reverted to the 
Crown, and was in the first year of the reign of 
Richard III. granted to John, Lord Dudley. It also 
appears that Thomas, Lord Stanley, husband of the 
Countess of Richmond, held it during his life. It 
seems afterwards to have come again into the posses- 
sion of the Stafford family, but after the attainder 
of Edward, Duke of Buckingham, when it again 
reverted to the Crown, Henry VIII. granted it to 
Sir Gilbert Talboys ; in the year 1560 the manor 
and advowson was sold to Mr. John Wyrley, of 
Dodford, Northamptonshire; and again in 1594, it 
passed by purchase to Mr. Richard Burnabye, of 
Watford, Northamptonshire. In 1720 it passed to 
Mr. William Boughton, of Rugby. From this 
family it passed by marriage to Mr. Alexander 
Hume, of Bilton Grange, and his son Abraham sold 
it in 1 801 to Mr. Abraham Caldecott, who built 
" The Lodge." After his death it passed to his 
second son, the late Mr. Thomas Caldecott, whose 
widow now possesses it and is the Lady of the 
Manor. 
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On the 8th of July, 1255, Henry de Rokeby, then 
Lord of the Manor, obtained from Henry III. a 
charter for holding a weekly market on Saturday, 
and a yearly fair lasting three days, to be held on 
the eve, the day, and the morrow of St. Lawrence ; 
and in the reign of Henry VIII. a fair was granted 
to Sir Gilbert Talboys, then Lord of the Manor, to 
be held on the eve and day of St. Martin. In 1815 
fairs were held monthly, except in April and June, 
but in 1S37 fairs were, by local agreement, added 
in those months. Previous to 1871 these fairs were 
held in the streets, but in that year they were for the 
first time held in a field (now the Rector's gardens) 
adjoining the east end of Holy Trinity churchyard, 
and in 1878 they were removed to the present large 
sale ground near the station. 

In 1848 the Local Board, or Urban Sanitary 
Authority, by which the town is governed, was 
formed. The first members were Messrs. W. H. 
Scott Gibb, (chairman), Rev. H. Highton, W. F. 
Wratislaw, J. Butlin, Dr. Torrance, R. Bromwich, 
J. Richardson, ]. Reynolds, and W. Colledge. The 
early meetings were held in the Parish Church 
vestry : now they are held in the Board Room, 
Windmill Lane. 

In 1859 a company of Volunteers was formed 
which is now the E company of the 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion Royal Warwickshire Regiment ; and in 
1875 a Volunteer Fire Brigade was formed. The 
steam fire engine and escape are kept in the Local 
Board yard. 

Rugby is situated 011 a gravelly soil, and on ground 
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rising considerably from the south bank of the river 
Avon. It is 83 miles from London, within the 
Hundred of Knightlow and county of Warwick ; it 
is in the Archdeaconry of Coventry and Diocese of 
Worcester, and is a Rural Deanery. It is the chief 
town in, and gives its name to, the South-Eastern 
Parliamentary Division of the county, and its 
member is Mr. H. P. Cobb. It is the head of a 
County Court District, also of a large postal area, 
and one of the finest and healthiest towns for edu- 
cational purposes in England. The death rate is 
the lowest in the midlands ; it is well supplied with 
excellent water, and the sanitary arrangements are 
perfect. Altogether the town is pre-eminently 
adapted for a place of residence. 

In 181 1 the population of the town was 1,805; 
in 1821 it had risen to 2,300; in 1S41 to 4,008; in 
1 88 1 to 9,890; and in 1891 to 11,262. 

There are two parishes in Rugby, St. Andrew's, 
which is the original parish, and St. Matthew's ; the 
latter was formed out of the former into a district in 
1840, and became a parish in 1875. The area of the 
two parishes is 1,617 acres - The rateable value of 
property of the whole town to the general district 
rate in 1893 was ^53>44-8 os. od. The gross estimated 
rental of the town for 1893 was £"78,848 os - °d- I" 
1893 the Local Board rates, including that for water 
&c, amounted to 3s. i.\d. in the £., and the poor 
rate was is. 3d. in the £. 

Rugby is well paved and lighted ; the shops are 
modern and of a very superior class. Many of the 
older houses have been rebuilt, the streets widened, 
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and considerable improvements made during the last 
few years to facilitate the rapidly increasing traffic 
in the streets. Several of the roads are lined with 
trees which were planted in 1886 by private munifi- 
cence and add considerably to the beauty of the 
thoroughfares. It is in the midst of a rich agri- 
cultural district, and is one of the most celebrated 
hunting centres in the kingdom. The town is much 
frequented by hunting gentlemen during the winter 
months, who take up their quarters here, and are 
consequently enabled to enjoy the pleasure afforded 
by the North Warwickshire, Warwickshire, Pytchley, 
Atherstone, and Mr. Fernie's packs of hounds, which 
all meet within a very short distance. 

The position of Rugby, situated on the highest 
table-land in the most central position in England, 
and its unrivalled railway communication, together 
with the almost total absence of damp, fog, and all 
zymotic diseases, and the increasing celebrity of its 
School, have contributed to its recent rapid extension 
and general picturesque beauty. 



OLD WHITE HALL AND TRINITY CHURCH, 1 876. 



PART II. 
W 0 * (Uetlg • through * Rugbsj. 

JN conducting the visitor through Rugby and the 
neighbourhood, we will commence at the Station, 
presuming that the visitor lias arrived by rail. 

Rugby Station is one of the most important in 
England. It is on the main line of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, but the Midland 
Railway Company also use it as the terminus of 
their branch line from Leicester. 

The Station, which was rebuilt by Messrs. Parnell 
and Son of Rugby, and completed in 1886, is a very 
fine one, being 470 yards long and constructed on the 
island principle. A splendid service of trains to the 
metropolis and all parts of the kingdom, gives the 
inhabitants of Rugby advantages in respect of travel 
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which few towns enjoy. The journey to London can 
be accomplished under ihr. 45m. 

$he Cattre (JlsrBet. 

Opposite the entrance to the Station is the Cattle 
Market, where sales are held every Monday, and is 
attended by buyers from London and all parts of the 
country, thousands of pounds changing hands every 
sale day. In 1893, owing to the increasing business, 
a considerable enlargement of the sale ground was 
made to meet the requirements of the auctioneers. 

Proceeding towards the town, the first large 
building which catches the eye is Holy Trinity 
Church, situated on an eminence at the far end of 
Station Road. On our left we pass the Theatre 
Royal, a wooden building erected in 1890: it is a 
large and comfortable structure, excellently lighted 
and heated with hot water, and has accommodation 
for upwards of one thousand persons. 

On our right stands the Globe Inn at the corner of 
Albert Street, and at the opposite corner is the Rail- 
way Hotel. Proceeding a little further, we notice 
on our left the Corset Factory of Messrs. R. and 
W. H. Symington, employing over 250 hands: the 
entrance is from Spring Street. This establishment 
is the outcome of a long-felt desire on the part of 
the inhabitants of Rugby for some manufacturing 
industy to be introduced into the town. The capital 
was provided locally, and an arrangement entered 
into with Messrs. Symington to work the business. 
This firm have now acquired the concern and the 
local company has been dissolved. It is to be hoped 
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that the beginning thus made will encourage our 
townsmen to go on, and that industrial enterprise 
may eventually earn for Rugby that commercial 
rank, to which its central position and splendid rail- 
way facilities entitle it. 

The next building of importance is the 



which is on our left. This was erected in 1878, at 
a cost of ^2,175 from designs by Mr. Kerridge. It 
is a handsome building of red-brick and stone, and 
has 430 sittings. 

( )n the other side of the road are the offices of the 
Rugby Gas Company. This company was estab- 
lished by the exertions of the late Count Wratislaw 
in 1838 with a capital of ^"3,000, and was incorpo- 
rated by Act of Parliament in 1882, with a nominal 
capital of /~6o,ooo, of which ,£"29,901 10s. od. has 
been paid up. 

On reaching the top of the Station Road we turn to 
the right into Church Street, passing at the corner 
the Grazier's Arms Inn. On the opposite side of the 
road stands, amid lovely lime trees, 



This edifice is a chapel-of-ease to the Parish 
Church of St. Andrew; it was built in 1854, and 
will seat 900 persons. It is a cruciform structure, 
designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., in imi- 
tation of the Decorated style, and consists of nave, 
chancel, north and south aisles, north and south 
transepts, with central tower. It possesses a fine 
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organ enclosed in a delicately carved oak case. 
A magnificent carved oak screen of Perpendicular 
design — one of the finest examples of modern art — ■ 
divides the chancel from the nave. On the south 
side of the chancel is a beautiful oak screen dividing 
off a kind of little chapel, the gift of Mr. R. H. Wood, 
in memory of the late Mr. M. H. Bloxam. The 
floor of the chancel is of marble, and is in memory 
of the late Miss Cotterill, a lady who consecrated 
herself to nursing the sick of this parish. The east 
window is to the memory of the late Rector, the 
Rev. John Moultrie, M.A., during whose incum- 
bency this church was erected. A beautiful window 
has recently been inserted at the west end by Mrs. 
Stanley, to the memory of her late husband, the 
Rev. E. M. Stanley, M.A., formerly Vicar of the 
adjacent parish of J 1 illmorton, and sometime curate 
in this parish. There are also several other windows 
of stained glass commemorating former inhabitants 
of this parish. Outside the church, at the north- 
west corner, and close to its walls, lie the remains 
of the pastor-poet John Moultrie, the thirty-third 
Reiftor of Rugby. From this churchyard some very 
beautiful glimpses of the town can be obtained. 

Leaving the churchyard and returning to Church 
Street, the next building we meet is St. Andrew's 
Girls' School, occupying the site of an ancient horse 
pond, around which, in the olden times, the celebrated 
May Fair was held. This building was first erected 
in 1830 by the late Mr. Thomas Caldecott, then 
Lord of the Manor, at a cost of ,£"1,000, and was 
enlarged by voluntary contributions to its present 
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proportions in 1888. Next on our left we pass the 
Lawrence Sheriffs Arms. A little further to the 
right, and looking towards the Market Place, is the 
establishment of Mr. C. F. (idling, butcher. This 
house was built with materials taken from the now 
demolished Lawford Hall, the scene of the murder 
of Sir Theodosius Houghton, August the 30th 1780. 

At the corner of Albert Street on our right, is 
the National Provincial Hank of England, Limited ; 
and next but one, Lloyds Hank Limited, called 
"The Old Hank," having been established by A. 
Butlin and Son in 1791, and incorporated with 
Lloyds Hanking Company in 1868. 

Opposite stands "The Campbell Tavern," which 
was opened on July the 7th 1881, and so named, in 
memory of the late Mr. J. A. Campbell, an earnest 
temperance advocate, whose services to this town 
are worthy of memory. This business is carried on 
by a company called " The Rugby Coffee Tavern 
Company, Limited," formed in December 1880 with 
a capital of ^"2,000 in £1 shares. Excellent refresh- 
ments and accommodation for visitors can be obtained 
at moderate charges. The next building is 

|f. Qodrem's Church. 

At the time of the Norman Survey no religious 
structure existed in this town, the inhabitants 
worshipping at the neighbouring village of Clifton- 
upon-Dunsmore, which is the mother church. The 
Parish Church, dedicated to St. Andrew, which 
stands on the south side of Church Street, was 
founded about the year 1140. The late Mr. M. H. 




st. Andrew's church, south side, 1812. 
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Bloxam, F.S.A., considered the founder of this 
church to have been Ernaldus de Bosco, then Lord 
of the Manor, and a member of a very powerful 
family which held considerable property in these 
parts some time after the Norman Conquest. This 
early benefactor to our town, afterwards presented 
the church of Clifton-upon-Dunsmore, together with 
the chapels of Brownsover and Rugby, to the monks 
of the Abbey of St. Mary de Pratis at Leicester. 
In the year 1221 the advowson of St. Andrew's 
Church was transferred from the Abbot of the 
Abbey of Leicester to Henry de Rokeby, then Lord 
of the Manor, and thus became a parish church. 
In the year 1253, this same Henry de Rokeby 
nominated the first Rector, who was presented to 
this living by the Abbot of Leicester. About this 
time, the worthy Lord of the Manor and patron of 
the living demolished the old Norman chancel built 
by Ernaldus de Bosco, and rebuilt it in the style 
of architecture then prevalent. In the middle of 
the next century, a subsequent Lord of the Manor, 
Ralph, Lord Stafford, re-constructed the nave of 
the church and built the present tower, which is 
unlike any other fourteenth century tower now 
existing in Britain. The tower rises to the height 
of seventy feet and is built of large ashlar stones 
brought from the old quarries at Bubbenhall, which 
we pass on the road to Stoneleigh Abbey, in the 
county of Warwick. At the south-east angle of the 
tower is a turret staircase, rising four feet six inches 
higher than the rest of the tower, the termination 
of which has been generally known as " the King's 
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chair." The lowest stage within the tower was in- 
tended to be groined, as appears from the springers 
still remaining at each angle. The tower contains 
five hells, which were re-cast in 171 1. 

From about 1350 this church did not appear to 
have received any further material alteration until 
after the Reformation. During the ascendency of 
the Puritans it appears to have fallen into decay. 
In the year 1707, Richard Elborowe, (the founder 
of the Flborowe School,) had a vault constructed 
near the west end, in which he and his wife were 
afterwards interred ; and over this spot a gallery 
was erected for the use of the children attending 
his school. From this period, until about the year 
I 799> a very large number of the inhabitants of 
Rugby were laid to rest within the walls of this 
church. In 1792 a fine organ was purchased by 
subscription and erected in the west gallery. It had 
previously stood in the church of Norton-by-Galby, 
Leicestershire, and being offered for sale, was pur- 
chased by the parishioners for ^"395 2s. 3d. It is 
said to have been built by Father Schmidt, a cele- 
brated organ builder who flourished in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Some authorities, 
however, name Ralph Dallans, who died in 1672, as 
its builder. In 1841, this organ was enlarged, and 
continued in use until 1877, when the church was 
rebuilt. Since that time it has been re-constructed 
with various additions and is now used in the 
present church. 

In 1797 another aisle was erected on the south 
side of this church, lighted by four semicircular- 
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headed windows, and in 1814 the church was still 
further enlarged by two aisles extending as far as 
the east end of the then existing chancel, which was 
demolished and another chancel and vestry con- 
structed still further east. In 1830 another south 
aisle was added under the direction of the late Mr. 
Rickman, and thus the church remained till the 
spring of 1877, when it was demolished, except 
four arches at the north-west end of the north aisle 
and the fine old tower, both of which were erected 
in the fourteenth century by Ralph, Lord Stafford. 
These four arches, (which have been somewhat 
repaired) now form a part of " the Moultrie aisle," 
—named after the late Rector — and in some measure 
remind us of that solemn and venerable structure 
which, though without beauty, had by its sacred 
reminiscences become dear to us and our forefathers. 

The foundation-stone of the present edifice was 
laid June 16th, 1877, by Dr. Temple, then Bishop 
of Exeter, now Bishop of London, and formerly 
Headmaster of Rugby School. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. Parnell and Son, from 
designs by Mr. Butterfield, at a cost of upwards 
of ,£"20,000, and was completed October the 29th 
1879, when it was consecrated by the late Dr. 
Philpott, then Bishop of Worcester. 

Externally, the church is a plain structure, but 
within, it is one of the most brilliant examples of 
nineteenth century architecture. The church is one 
hundred and twenty feet long, and the nave is sixty 
feet high and twenty-four feet six inches wide. It 
is built externally of Bath stone, and internally of 
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Bath and red sand-stone, thus producing a rich effect 
of red and white. It consists of nave, chancel, two 
aisles on the north side and one on the south, north 
and south transepts, old tower at the north-west end, 
and porches on north and south side, with doorway 
at west end. The east window is in memory of the 
late Mrs. Murray, wife of the present Rector, and 
was placed here by the parishioners. The magnifi- 
cent reredos composed of alabaster and Devonshire 
and other marbles, was the gift of the Rev. C. B. 
Hutchinson, M.A., (formerly an Assistant Master 
in Rugby School) and Mrs. Hutchinson. The 
beautiful sedilia on the south side of the sanctuary, 
which corresponds with the reredos in material and 
design, was erected to the memory of the late Mrs. 
Benn of Rugby by her 'sons, and the window over 
was presented by Mr. George Benn. The handsome 
brass chancel lights are in memory of the late Mrs. 
Winstanley, the gift of her daughters. The choir 
stalls were presented by the late Earl of Craven, and 
the fine brass lectern is a memorial to the late Mrs. 
Ellen Harris, the gift of her daughters. The pulpit 
is of carved oak on a marble pedestal, and was raised 
by subscription, collected by Mr. E. Harris. The 
organ occupies the south transept. Close by, on 
the east side, over the door to the new vestry, are 
two lancet windows of stained glass, the gift of Miss 
Edyvean-Walker : below is a most beautiful repre- 
sentation of the Annunciation of the Virgin, executed 
in mosaic, the gift of the late Mr. A. S. Benn. In 
the north transept are two windows filled with 
stained glass, placed here by the inhabitants of 

D 
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Rugby to the memory of the late Mr. J. Atty, for 
many years chairman of the Local Board. Several 
other windows contain stained glass to the memory 
of persons formerly connected with this parish. In 
the "Moultrie aisle" are a number of tablets com- 
memorating some of the former inhabitants of this 
town, removed from the chancel and aisles of the 
previous church. At the north-west corner of this 
aisle, is a marble tablet bearing the following in- 
scription, composed by the Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, 
D.D., Dean of Wells. "This aisle, formerly the 
nave of the Parish Church, was rebuilt in loving 
memory of the poet-pastor, the good John Moultrie, 
fifty years Redtor of Rugby. Born December 31st, 
1799, and died December 26th, 1874, of illness caught 
in visiting the sick of his flock. ' The good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.' " Near the west end 
of the nave is the font, which is a beautiful example 
of modern work, executed in richly coloured marbles, 
and was placed here by the late Mrs. Murray to the 
memory of her parents. The church is not quite 
complete ; a tower and spire have yet to be built 
at the north end of the north transept. They will 
rise — according to Mr. Butterfield's design — to the 
height of one hundred and eighty-two feet, and will 
harmonise with the church and add considerably to 
the dignity and beauty of the town. This, thanks to 
the munificent benevolence of Mr. George C. Benn, is 
about to be carried out, together with the vestry, a 
peal of eight bells, a clock, and stained glass window : 
the latter in commemoration of the noble gifts of 
Mr. Benn's family. The Rector and Churchwardens 
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who are entrusted with the carrying out of this mag- 
nificent design are fortunate in still having the help 
of Mr. Butterfield and Messrs. John Parnell and Son, 
the architect and builders of the restored church. 

The old Communion plate consists of a silver 
paten and chalice, the gift of Thomas Shingler, of 
London, Haberdasher, 1633. One large silver flagon, 
the gift of Edward Boddington, 1791. One plate, 
silver gilt, the gift of Dr. James, Head Master of 
Rugby School, 1791. One plate, silver gilt, the gift 
of Dr. Sleath, High Master of St. Paul's School, 
London, and for upwards of fifteen years Curate-in- 
charge of this parish, 1817. Two plates, silver gilt, 
the gift of Dr. Wooll, Head Master of Rugby 
School, 1817. A silver chalice, the gift of Lucy 
Warre, 181 7. The new plate, consisting of two 
chalices, two patens, and one flagon, all silver gilt, 
were presented at the rebuilding of the church, by 
the late Misses Hannah and Jane Bucknill. The 
church also possesses a pair of beautiful candlesticks, 
vases, an alms dish, and lovely altar cloths. 

The Earl of Craven is the Patron of the living, 
and the Rev. John Murray, M.A., the Rector. The 
list of incumbents dates from 1253, an d the parish 
register — with a few omissions — from 1621. 

(phe CIfmshouse: , 5. 

Opposite St. Andrew's Church stands a row of 
picturesque old stone buildings, which are the Alms- 
houses bequeathed by Law T rence Sheriff in 1567. 
These homes are for twelve aged men ; nine for 
Rugby and three for Brownsover. The recipients 
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receive seven shillings per week, and two tons of 
coal and a cloak each year. On the site of the 
easternmost of these Almshouses once stood an old 
house, in which the founder of Rugby School was 
born. All traces, however, of this house have disap- 
peared, but it is interesting to remember that it was 
for many years the residence of the master of this 
now famous school, and that on the adjoining ground 
the first school-room was erected. On the site of 
the westernmost of the Almshouses formerly stood 
a boarding-house. 

(phe Castfe. 

About a furlong north-east of St. Andrew's 
Church, at the back of the house in Church Steeet, 
called " The Moat," and now in the occupation of 
Capt. Beatty, are a few traces of an ancient moat, 
considered by Sir William Dugdale to be the site 
of a Castle erected here, during the reign of Stephen 
and demolished in that of Henry II. After this 
period a Manorial Hall appears to have stood here 
until the sixteenth century, when it was removed 
to the site now occupied by the School House. 
Some years ago a spur of the time of Stephen 
was found here. 

We now enter the Market Place. The first 
structure which attracts the eye, is 

(•jhe: Jubilee: dock joiner. 

This was erected in 1888, at a cost of about ^"500, 
(the balance of the fund subscribed for celebrating 
Her Majesty's Jubilee in June, 1887, supplemented 
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by some further donations). It was built by Messrs. 
Parnell and Son, contractors, Rugby, from designs 
by Mr. Goodacre, Leicester, and is constructed of 
Darley Dale stone, partly filled in with Northamp- 
tonshire ironstone. Erected upon a base of grey 
granite, 8ft. 4m. square, it rises to the height of 
43ft. Gin. The clock, which is illuminated at night 
by gas, was presented by the late Mr. A. S. Benn. 
A tablet is inserted on the north side bearing the 
following inscription : 

ERECTED 
BY THE 

TOWN AND NEIGHBOURHOOD OF RUGBY 
TO COMMEMORATE THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S ACCESSION, 
1887. 

It ought not to be forgotten — if a digression may 
be allowed — that the inhabitants of Rugby celebrated 
Her Majesty's Jubilee in the most loyal and splendid 
manner yet recorded in the annals of the town. All 
the poor people were entertained to a public dinner, 
and the town was decorated from one end to the 
other and illuminated at night ; a free fete was also 
held in the Recreation Ground, and the day was 
closed with the finest display of fire-works yet 
witnessed in Rugby. 

At the other end of the Market Place is the 
Cabmen's Shelter, a very comfortable building, gay 
in summer-time with flowers, erected by subscription 
through the exertions of Mrs. Haddock. 

Every Saturday the market is held here in the 
Market Place, formerly called "The Cross." During 
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the Middle Ages and right on down to the close of 
the last century, a cross stood here, somewhere near 
the site of the Jubilee Clock Tower. Lawrence 
Sheriff left by his will the sum of three pounds to 
be employed in repairing this cross, and directed 
that there should be " a Vayne set upon the top 
thereof, whereon should be the Grocers' Arms of 
London, and the letters L. S." 

At the corner of Windmill Lane — an old street 
which takes its name from a windmill which formerly 
existed there — is a very picturesque hostelry called 
" The Crown Inn." It is of considerable antiquity, 
and said to have been a licensed house for upwards 
of three hundred years. Next door but one is the 




SIGN OF THE BEAR AND RAGGED STAFF INN. 

celebrated book business now carried on by Mr. A. J. 
Lawrence. This house was once an old Inn, known 
as "The Bear and Ragged Staff"; it dated back to 
the time of Elizabeth and had assumed the arms of 
her favourite, the great Earl of Leicester, as its sign. 
It was at this Inn that, for many generations, the 
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Courts, Baron and Leet,were held ; thither also was 
brought in August 1780, Capt. Donellan, and charged 
before the Justices of the Peace, with the murder of 
Sir Theodosius Boughton, at Lawford Hall. 

Adjoining Mr. Bester's shop are a block of buildings 
forming " The Eagle Hotel," formerly called " The 
Spread Eagle." This was once a very celebrated 
Inn, which took its rise more especially after the 
closing of its neighbour "The Bear and Ragged 
Staff." The Eagle Hotel was the centre of the 
coaching business during the early part of this 
century. About twenty-seven years ago this Inn 
was sold, and upon a portion of its yard and stablings 
the present Wesleyan Chapel was erected, and the 
best portions of the old Inn renovated and turned 
into the present Temperance Hotel. The large room 
at the side, adjoining the entrance to the chapel, is 
still called " The Eagle Room." It was here that 
the past generations of Rugby folk met for amuse- 
ment from time 1 to time. These walls — like the old 
halls in our historic cities — could relate much, had 
they tongues to speak, of the life and manners of 
our ancestors. The minstrels' gallery and the glass 
chandeliers still survive as relics of "ye olden tymes." 

(pfie llJcsTetjan Ghapcr. 

the entrance of which adjoins " The Eagle Hotel," 
is a large building of brick and stone, erected by 
Messrs. Parnell and Son, builders, Rugby, from 
designs by Mr. C. O. Ellison of Liverpool. The 
foundation stone was laid May the 29th, 1S68, by 
Sir William McArthur, Sheriff of London and Mid- 
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dlesex, and was opened for use April the 15th, 1869. 
The chapel is very light and elegant, and beautifully 
decorated within. It contains a very sweet-toned 
organ, built by the makers of the organ in Rugby 
School Chapel, from specifications by Mr. Edwards, 
F.C.O., late organist to Rugby School. Beneath 
the chapel are some rooms used as Sunday Schools. 
The total cost of chapel, organ, and schools under- 
neath, was upwards of ,£"6,000. 



On the site of "The Royal George and Dragon 
Motel," stood some fifty years ago an old hostelry, 
called " The George Inn," which had been erected in 
1662. Soon after the opening of the present hand- 
some building, the Princess Mary, daughter of 
George III., passed through the town, staying one 
night at the hotel, since which time, it has been 
called " The Royal George and Dragon Hotel." 
During the winter of 1892, this hotel was the resi- 
dence for several weeks of His Royal Highness, 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, who came to hunt in 
this neighbourhood. In the summer of 1894, r ^is 
valuable property was presented by the late Mr. 
A. S. Benn, of this town, shortly before his death, 
to the trustees of The Hospital of St. Cross, Rugby, 
to augment the endowment fund of that institution. 

The house adjoining the Almshouses at the north- 
east corner of the Market Place, and now the 
residence of Mr. E. Harris, was built during the 
reign of Queen Anne. In this home — a treasure 
house of art — are preserved many of the portraits 
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of the best and wisest of Rugby worthies for several 
generations. 

Leaving the Market Place, and turning into 
High Street, we pass at a short distance on our 
left the old "Shoulder of Mutton" Inn. This is 
the most ancient licensed house in the town, and, 
according to tradition, it was here that Oliver 
Cromwell rested a night, on his way to Naseby, 
to take part in that famous and decisive battle 
fought there, June, 1645. 

On the site of the shop now occupied by Mr. T. 
Edmunds, formerly stood the first printing offices 
of " The Rugby Gazette," now called " The Midland 
Times," a paper which was founded by the late Mr. 
A. T. Read of Rugby, and the late Mr. T. Rogers 
of Long Lawford, in 1858. In 1865 Mr. J. W. 
Kenning became proprietor, and the paper was 
conducted by him until 1885, when it was pur- 
chased by a company under which it is still carried 
on in Albert Street. 

A little further, on the same side, stands the 

on the site of which formerly stood the Elborowe 
School and Almshouses, founded in the year 1707, 
by Richard Elborowe, and removed from this part 
of the town to St. John's Street in 1855. The 
Town Hall Company, Limited, which was formed 
in 1854, erected the present edifice, which cost 
nearly ^"7,000. The foundation stone was laid by 
the late Mr. J. A. Campbell, the 22nd of June, 
1857, anf l the building was opened April the 6th, 
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1858. It is a large structure containing an excellent 
assembly room, capable ol accommodating upwards 
of live-hundred persons, and several other smaller 
rooms ; and at the rear, with entrance from Sheep 
Street, is a large Market Hall, where butchers and 
others have stalls on market days. 

Resuming our walk along the High Street, we 
soon reach the point where it is crossed at right 
angles by Lawrence Sheriff Street, the south side 
of which is entirely occupied with the fine block 
of buildings forming the main portion of 

Rugby, School. 

'Phis celebrated foundation was bequeathed to 
Rugby in the year 1567 by Lawrence Sheriff, a 
native of this town, and afterwards a citizen of 
London. He was born early in the reign of Henry 
VIII. in a house opposite St. Andrew's Church, and 
is believed to have received his education at the 
small monastic institution which then existed on 
the site of the present School Close. " His father 
and mother," said the late Mr. Bloxam, " whose 
Christian names are unknown, were probably at 
that time the principal inhabitants of Rugby." 

Lawrence Sheriff left Rugby in early life and was 
apprenticed to the grocery business in London. He 
afterwards commenced business on his own account 
in Newgate Street, London, where he rose to such 
celebrity that he became grocer to Queen Elizabeth. 
In the year 1566 he was elected a Vice- Warden 
of the Grocers' Company, and on July the 22nd, 
1567, he made his will. He was buried on the 
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14th of September, 1567, in Christchurch, London, 
which church was destroyed in the great Fire of 
London in 1666. 

The property forming the endowment of this 
School is situated in London, and in the parish of 
Brownsover in this neighbourhood. At the time 
of the School's foundation the value of the land 
was small, but owing to the increasing value of 
the London property, the income has become very 
considerable, amounting to many thousands a year. 

The first Master of the School, whose name is 
now known, was Richard Seele, who was appointed 
about the year 1601. In the year 1675, the register 
of the boys who entered the School was commenced 
under Robert Ashbridge, M.A., of Queen's College, 
Oxford. The first School was built opposite St. 
Andrew's Church, in Church Street, but in the 
year 1749 the trustees purchased the old Manor 
House, and eight acres of land adjoining, which 
now form part of the present School Close. During 
the year 1750 the first school-room was erected, 
and the School removed to this site. In 1774, 
eight acres of land were allotted to the School when 
the enclosure of the open fields took place. In 
1779, another school-room was erected adjoining 
that built in 1750. In 1809 the oldest portions of 
the present School were commenced, being built 
on the site of the previous school-room, and the 
present School House occupying the site of the 
old Manor House. These buildings are composed 
of yellow brick with Attleborough stone dressings, 
in the style of architecture in vogue in the time 
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of Elizabeth, during whose reign the School was 
founded. These alterations, costing about ,£"38,000, 
were completed in 181 3, under the direction of Mr. 
Hakewell, a celebrated London architect. 




IDEAL PORTRAIT OF LAWRENCE SHERIFF, 
IN THE LIVERY OF THE GROCERS' COMPANY. 

During the year 181 8, the foundation stone of 
the first chapel was laid by Dr. Wooll, then 
Headmaster ; the building was consecrated and 
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dedicated to St. Lawrence, by the Hon. and Right 
Rev. Edward Legge, D.D., then Bishop of Oxford, 
an Old Rugbeian, on the 16th of July, 182 1. In 
1828 Dr. Arnold was appointed Headmaster, and 
many additions to the School were made in his 
time. The present Sixth Form Room over the 




RUGBY SCHOOI. GATEWAY. 

famous gateway where Arnold taught, was erected 
at this period. The window of this room, looking 
out into High Street, is filled with stained glass, 
containing portraits of many of the Headmasters. 
Around the walls of this sombre chamber, are fixed 
the tops of the little tables used by many genera- 
tions of Rugby boys, and upon which are carved 
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many names which are emblazoned on the roll 
of fame. Above are some shelves, access to which 
is obtained by a little gallery running round the 
room, upon which are preserved the most precious 
volumes of the large collection of books, bequeathed 
to Rugby School by the late Mr. M. H. Bloxam. 

After the death of Dr. Arnold, the adjoining room 
called " The Arnold Library," was erected to his 
memory in 1844. This room formerly contained 
the School Library, but since the removal of the 
books in 1879 to "The Temple Reading Room," 
it has been until recently, the home of the very 
interesting and valuable gathering of curiosities 
collected by the indefatigable enthusiasm of the 
past and present members of the Rugby School 
Natural History Society. At the present time a 
portion of the room is used for teaching the Sixth 
Form. 

During the Headmastership of Dr. Temple, the 
block of buildings consisting of the new quadrangle 
and the chapel were commenced and erected at 
intervals, being completed in 1886, during the Head- 
mastership of Dr. Jex-Blake. Subscriptions were 
raised for them by Dr. Temple, at the Tercentenary 
of the School in 1867, and subsequently by Dr. 
Jex-Rlake. These buildings were creeled by Messrs. 
Parnell and Son, builders, Rugby, from designs by 
Mr. Butterfield. 

She ^eboof Chapef, 

which incorporates at the west end a portion of its 
predecessor, stands on the same site, but extends 
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further east and is much larger. Like the other 
school buildings designed by Mr. Butterheld, it is 
constructed of red and yellow bricks with Bath-stone 
dressings. It consists of chancel, nave, north and 
south transepts, and tower over chancel. 

Entering at the north-west end, we pass along a 
corridor richly lighted by numerous small windows 
filled with fine stained glass, out of which opens the 
door leading into the nave. From this point the 
whole interior is presented to the eye, and the 
jewelled hues of its nineteen stained glass windows 
shed a flood of gorgeous colouring over the pave- 
ment. Near the lectern is a small slab beneath 
which repose the remains of the great Dr. Arnold ; 
and adjoining the south transept stands the oak 
pulpit from which flowed his impressive eloquence, 
— that eloquence which spoke to every heart, and, 
through the medium of print, has won for itself 
an immortality. 

In the north transept is the recumbent figure of 
Thomas Arnold, D.D., and below is another recum- 
bent figure of his famous pupil, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. This 
latter monument, the work of the late Sir J. E. 
Boehm, Bart., R.A., is a fitting tribute to one of 
Rugby's truest sons, who, as Dr. Jex-Blake, in his 
funeral sermon said — "was the ideal Rugbeian, 
but too good to be the representative one." 

There are sculptured effigies of Dr. James by 
Chantrey, and Dr. Wooll by Westmacott, and 
marble tablets to Archbishop Tait, and many other 
Masters and Old Rugbeians. The most precious of 
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the windows — especially the one over the altar, 
said to have been designed by Albert Dnrer — were 
brought from the parish church of Oirschot, near 
Louvain, by Dr. Arnold in 1836, and presented by 
him to the chapel. The more modern windows 
have been inserted to the memory of different 
former members of this School. In the vestry are 
preserved the table and chair used by Dr. Arnold, 
also a painting of Christ bearing the Cross. 

On the north side of the chancel stands the power- 
ful electric organ, the special glory of the chapel. 
It is, however, still incomplete, as many more stops 
have to be added, but, notwithstanding, the sublime 
tones of this instrument swell through the chapel 
and round the adjoining quadrangles with a Miltonic 
splendour. 

This chapel sums up the historic traditions of this 
memorable School, and the spirit of Arnold, not- 
withstanding the numerous alterations and additions 
which the School buildings have undergone since his 
time, seems to float all around. The mighty work 
which he performed in those few years during which 
he held the helm of this educational establishment, 
was the foundation upon which the whole frame- 
work, not only of this School, but of every other 
Public School, has since been modelled. His 
preaching, his example, and his inspiring manner 
of teaching, were the ideals which have directed the 
loftiests minds that have succeeded him. Therefore, 
for all time, or as long as education and civilization 
continue, the name of Arnold will be revered, and 
this chapel of Rugby School be ever associated 
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with that pure and stainless spirit to whom our 
generation offers no parallel. 

" He was the soul of goodness, 
And all our praises of him are like streams 
1 )rawn from a spring, that still rise full, and leave 
The part remaining greatest." 

Leaving the chapel we walk into the 

|ehooI Close. 

The beautiful row of elms which once grew along the 
garden wall of the School House, was blown down 
during the gales in the autumn of 1884, leaving a 
terrible blank in this delightful spot. Yet, even 
to-day, from various points, we may obtain a glimpse 
of that lost grandeur, and can feel something of what 
that view across the close once was, if we behold 
it when the trees are arrayed in their rich emerald 
tints of early summer. 

We notice the Racquet Court, Gymnasium, and 
Bath, in the far corners, while near the centre 
the delicate spire of St. Marie's Church lends its 
beauty to the scene. The Bath was presented to 
the School in 1876, by its late Headmaster, Dr. 
Jex-Blake, Dean of Wells. Close to the Pavilion, is 
an ancient BritisluBarrow or Tumulus, similar to that 
on the south side of Lawford Road. Some seventy 
years ago it was surrounded by water and called 
" The Island." It is now covered with trees, and 
is not uninteresting to the antiquarian, as one of 
the connecting links which unite the last decade 
of the nineteenth century with our ancient British 
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ancestors, who lived upwards of two thousand years 
ago. 

We now leave the School by the large gateway 
leading out of "old quad," facing High Street, and 
turn to the right along Lawrence Sheriff Street, by 

This picturesque building, is the residence of the 
Headmaster of Rugby School. Its fine turret tower, 
with ivy-clad entrance is very impressive, and its 




THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

association with several generations of scholars and 
thinkers, gives it a lofty place in Rugby history. 
Here, the late Thomas Carlyle bade his last farewell 
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to Dr. Arnold after a short visit in 1842, expressing 
the hope that this house might " long continue to be 
what was to him one of the rarest sights in the 
world — a temple of industrious peace." Only a little 
while and the great school-master was carried out of 
this home of peace and laid to rest in eternal peace, 
in the awful stillness of death, in the sanctity of that 
chapel he loved so well. 

On the opposite side of the street stands the 

Dero Bigj <|efiooI. 

Here the speeches are held every June, and the 
concerts at the close of the summer and winter 
Terms. The large room contains a very fine organ, 
and the walls are hung with portraits of several of the 
former Headmasters, distinguished Old Rugbeians, 
and some other pictures, the latter, bequeathed by 
the late Mr. M. II. Bloxam, O.K., F.S.A. 

Proceeding along the Hillmorton Road for a short 
distance, we pass on our right a large building 
erected in 1894, the entrance to which leads from 
the road through a doorway of stone over which 
is carved the School motto " Orando Laborando." 
The building comprises the School Natural History 
Museum, Science Lecture Theatre, and Music 
Rooms. 

Again resuming our journey, we retrace our steps 
for a few yards, and then turn to our left along the 
Barby Road. The first building we meet is the 

(becnple Reading Room and Grf CRuseum. 
This was erected at a cost of /"g,ooo and opened on 
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Speech-day, June the 24th, 1879. On the ground 
floor is the library, a handsome room 70ft. by 36ft., 
containing upwards of 20,000 volumes. The windows 
are of stained glass, each depicting the arms of the 
sees held by the several Old Rugbeians who have 
been elevated to the episcopate. 

In the entrance hall is a beautiful bust of Dr. 
Temple, Lord Bishop of London, executed by the 
late Thomas Woolner, R.A. 

The Art Museum, which is over the reading-room, 
contains a fine collection of works of art, which has 
been accumulated by means of purchase, gift and 
bequest. This comprises works by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A., Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., 
P.R.A., J. Flaxman, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
W. C. Stanfield, R.A., E. J. Poynter, R.A., P.H. 
Calderon, R.A., J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A., F. G. 
Cotman, David Cox, Samuel Prout, &c. There is 
also a magnificent series of upwards of one hundred 
drawings by the " Old Masters," including works 
by Michael Angelo and Raphael, which were once 
in the possession of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., 
and were bequeathed to this Museum by his nephew 
the late Mr. M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A. 

Among the other objects of interest, are terra 
cotta busts of the late Archbishop Tait, and the 
late Professor Smith, both the work of the late Sir 
J. E. Boehm, Bart., R.A. ; also a bronze bust of 
Henry VII. and several plaster casts from the 
antique. The cast of the lovely gates of the Bap- 
tistery of Florence, which Michael Angelo said were 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise, was the gift of 
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Dr. Jex-Blake, Dean of Wells; while in different 
parts of the room are fine examples of Greek art, 
and ancient Roman glass and pottery, together with 
a large collection of local antiquities of all kinds, 
the latter bequeathed to the School by the late Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam. 

A loan exhibition is held here every summer Term, 
and frequent lectures are given on art subjects to 
the members of the School. 

Adjoining the Temple Reading Room stands the 

©rauuinej Seftoof. 

It is a lofty room 45ft. long by 34ft. wide, admirably 
lighted and warmed by hot water, and is surrounded 
by plaster casts from the antique, lVx. Drawing is 
here taught by Mr. T. M. Lindsay, Curator of the 
Art Museum and Art Examiner for Ireland. 

Resuming our tour, we take the first turn to the 
left and pass into Horton Crescent. The building 
on our left is the 

(pecnple: ©bseruafortj, 

which was erected in 1877, by members and friends 
of the School. It contains a very powerful equa- 
torial refracting telescope presented by the Rev. 
Archdeacon Wilson, M.A., for many years an Assist- 
ant Master in Rugby School. 

Opposite is the School Sanatorium, under the 
charge of Dr. Clement Dukes, and a little further 
is the new Boarding-house, conducted by Mr. G. 
Stallard, M.A. 

Turning back, and continuing our walk along 
the Barby Road, we proceed a few hundred yards 
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by two other Boarding-houses, until we arrive at 
the brow of the hill. The mansion on the left, 
called " Hillbrow," is a preparatory school for young 
gentlemen, conducted by Mr. T. B. Eden, M.A. 
The road branching off to the left at this point, leads 
to that noble institution called 



The first Hospital in Rugby was commenced as 
a Nursing House in 1869, through the liberality of 
Miss Nicholson, assisted by the late Mr. J. A. 
Campbell, J. P., the Rev. Archdeacon Wilson, and 
the late Mr. F. Fuller, Solicitor, Rugby. It was 
commenced in a house in Pennington Street. In 
1878, larger premises were purchased in Castle 
Street, to which the Nursing House was transferred, 
the name being changed to " The Rugby Hospital." 
These new premises, however, soon became inade- 
quate, but through the liberality of Mr. R. H. Wood, 
J. P., and Mrs. Wood, some adjoining cottages were 
purchased and removed, in order to afford additional 
room at the back. A few years later, Mr. Wood 
quietly expressed a desire to build and endow a 
Hospital for the poor of the town and neighbour- 
hood upon a portion of land which he had just 
previously purchased. Accordingly, that gentleman 
gave land valued at about ^"5,000, and undertook 
the erection of the building, estimated at ^"17,000, 
and endowed the institution with /*io,ooo. In a 
short time a trust deed was drawn up and executed, 
and on the 9th of December, 1882, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood privately laid the foundation stone. 
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On Thursday, July 17th, 1884, the Hospital was 
opened, Mr. Wood unlocking the doors with a 
beautiful gold key, presented to him by the ladies 
of the town, and made by Mr. Robinson of High 
Street, Rugby, from a design by the late Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam. The Rev. C. Elsee, M.A., Chairman of 
the Local Board, accepted the gift on behalf of the 
inhabitants. A short dedicatory service was then 
conducted by the clergy and choirs of the town. A 
banquet, to which every subscriber to the previous 
institution was invited, then followed, in the Town 
Hall, the whole cost being defrayed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood. 

This Hospital of St. Cross is a very magnificent 
structure, and is built of red and blue brick with stone 
dressings. It was designed by Mr. Henry Wilson, 
of Gray's Inn, London, and erected by Messrs. 
Parnell and Son, builders, Rugby. It will accommo- 
date thirty-six patients, and is provided with every 
modern appliance for the convenience of its inmates. 
Standing on an eminence facing the south, and over- 
looking a wide open valley, it offers facilities for 
recovery from illness which few institutions can 
surpass. 

It is not too much to say that this Hospital is 
the noblest and most truly Christian offering ever 
made to the town ; and not even here have its 
founders paused, for the foundation of the Free 
Public Library and Wood Institute, and their many 
gifts towards the restoration of the churches in this 
town and neighbourhood, attest their sympathy with 
all that is for the spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
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happiness, not only of their poorer contemporaries, 
but of posterity ; and it is sincerely hoped that 
their names may live on from generation to genera- 
tion, inspiring others to similar deeds of Christian 
philanthropy. Mr. and Mrs. Wood have nobly 
followed Rugby's first benefactor, the old worthy 
Lord of the Manor, Ernaldus de Bosco, who founded 
St. Andrew's Church in 1140. 

Leaving the Hospital of St. Cross, we pass again 
into Barby Road, and on looking south, we observe 
on the top of the next hill a fine square building 
called the Water Tower. Adjoining, are some of 
the filter-beds through which the water passes that 
supplies the town. At the top of this tower is a 
large tank capable of holding 53,000 gallons, into 
which the water is pumped by two engines, from 
whence it flows through pipes all over the town. 



A little to the south-east of the Water Tower, 
on the left, and just beyond the parish boundary, 
is the beautiful ground where the members of " The 
Rugby Polo Club" play games during the summer. 
This association was formed during the season of 
1892 through the influence of Mr. G. A. Miller of 
Spring Hill. 

Turning towards the town, we take the first turn 
to the left, along a road called Oak Terrace, at 
the south-west end of which, is the 

r^oman GafRoIie CHureh. 
This sacred edifice, called St. Marie's Church, 
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was founded in 1848 by the late Capt. Washington 
Hibbert. It was considerably enlarged and almost 
rebuilt in 1864, from designs by the late Mr. A. W. 
Pugin, R.A. The lovely tower and spire — the most 
exquisite example of architecture in the town — was 
erected in 1872, by our local builders, Messrs. Parnell 
and Son, from designs by Mr. B. Whelan. It rises 
to the height of two hundred feet, and contains a 
splendid peal of eight bells. The church contains 
an organ and many windows filled with stained 
glass, and other elaborate and artistic fittings. 
Several members of its former congregations, in- 
cluding its noble founders, Capt. and Mrs. Wash- 
ington Hibbert, have found a resting-place within 
its hallowed precincts. Adjoining the church are 
some schools and St. Marie's College. 

Proceeding along the Dunchurch Road towards 
the town, we pass on the right the Gymnasium 
and the generating machinery connected with the 
Electric Light which supplies Rugby School. A 
little further is the School Bath, (already alluded to), 
while on the other side are a row of houses over- 
looking the Close. Turning to the left into Warwick 
Street, we pass one of the few old thatched houses 
now remaining in Rugby, while opposite stands 

fct. iflatfrieuj's Cburefi. 

This religious edifice was built on land given 
in 1840, by the late Rev. R. R. Bloxam, D.D., 
formerly an Assistant Master in Rugby School 
and afterwards Rector of Brinklow. It was con- 
secrated by Dr. Pepys, the then Lord Bishop of 
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Worcester, on October the 29th, 1841. It was 
built by subscription at a cost of ^2,849 os. 2d., 
and was enlarged in i860. In 1890 the church 
was thoroughly repaired at a cost of ^575 14s. 4d., 
which was defrayed by subscription. On the 29th 
of October, 1891, the Jubilee of the church was 
celebrated, when the first incumbent, the Right 
Rev. C. R. Alford, D.D., late Bishop of Victoria, 
China, preached both morning and evening, assisted 
by the Rector of Rugby, the Rev. J. Murray, M.A., 
and the late lamented Vicar, the Rev. R. Dixon, 
D.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

The church is built of Yorkshire stone, in imitation 
of the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth century. 
About sixteen years ago an organ was erected by 
Messrs. Rryceson and Co., of London, the builders 
of the organ in the School Chapel. The beautiful 
east window was inserted by the late Mr. Richard 
Pennington, of Westfield House, Rugby, to the 
memory of his first wife. The reredos, consisting 
of Early English arcading, divided by Purbeck 
marble columns, four compartments being inscribed 
with the Commandments, Lord's Prayer and Creed, 
and in the centre a plain marble cross, was the gift 
of the late Mr. M. H. Bloxam. The church also 
contains several tablets to the memory of former 
members of its congregation, amongst which is one 
to the late Mr. Thomas Caldecott, who with the 
late Miss Marriott of Newton, the late Rev. W. 
Chambers, B.D., and the late Rev. J. H. C. Moor, 
M.A., Vicar of Clifton-upon-Dunsmore, was the 
first to make contributions to this church, and to 
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whom the parish is not a little indebted for its truly- 
evangelical incumbents. 

Since the appointment of the present Vicar, the 
Rev. Arthur Leigh-Lye, B.A., in April 1892, several 
alterations and improvements have been made, which 
will commend themselves, we trust, to all : a new 
pulpit has been most kindly presented by Mr. C. 
Hall, to the memory of his daughter, while new 
altar rails, reading desk, brass leclern, chairs, &c, 
have been presented by various members of the 
congregation. 

However limited the space at my command, I 
cannot fail to mention that this unpretentious 
church was for upwards of twenty-five years the 
scene of the ministry of the late Canon Dixon, 
D.D., and few, methinks, of those who were privi- 
leged to listen to his earnest eloquence and rare 
scholarship, or were brought under the influence 
of that graceful manner and winning courtesy, will 
ever fail to remember our late Vicar. 

Leaving the church and passing along Warwick 
Street, and Lawford Road for a short distance, 
we come to an ancient Tumulus, called " Butlin's 
Mound." This, we may venture to believe, is a 
sepulchral barrow raised over the ashes or remains 
of some chieftain of the ancient British tribe of the 
Dobuni, and most probably contains an earthen- 
ware funeral urn. 

cyfre Dix!on fflemoiiaF Rail. 

Adjoining this Tumulus, there is in course of 
erection, a Hall, to the memory of the late Dr. 
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Dixon, while a little to the east, is a site offered 
by the Vicar, for the ere<5tion of the intended New 
Church of St. Matthew. 

It is to be devoutly wished that these noble 
objects may speedily be accomplished, that the 
memory of Robert Dixon may never fade ; and 
also that another church, more in keeping with 
the artistic development of these days, may rise 
in this parish, and so hand on to our successors 
a church whose proportions shall be a joy for 
ever. 

Retracing our steps back into Warwick Street, 
we take the turn to the left near the corner of 
the School, and then turn again after a few steps 
into St. Matthew's Street. At the north-west end 
of this street stands the 

Free PubUe £ibrart) and tlJood Institute. 

This valuable and elevating institution was first 
permanently set on foot by Mr. R. H. Wood, 
F.S.A., J. P. Many years ago, however, several 
attempts had been made by the late Mr. J. A. 
Campbell, the late Mr. M. H. Bloxam, the late 
Mr. W. Phillips, the late Mr. J. Alcott, Mr. J. W. 
Kenning, and other literary townsmen, to call at- 
tention to the great need of a Free Library and 
Reading Room, and urged the town to adopt the 
Public Libraries Adts. And again in 1879, the 
Committee of the Rugby Institute — the first literary 
society perhaps the town ever saw, and which 
achieved an admirable work, though somewhat 
limited — caused a poll to be taken in order to get 
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the inhabitants to take up the above Acts, but 
they were also unsuccessful. Things so remained 
until 1890, when Mr. Wood presented the town 
with the present buildings which now form this 
institution. 

Through the influence of this gift, the town 
adopted the Public Libraries Acts, and the Com- 
mittee of the Rugby Institute at once handed over 
their valuable collection of books and furniture, 
together with a portion of their funds. Mr. Wood 
also accompanied his gift with a portion of land 
surrounding the building, and a cheque for £100 
towards the cost of altering the premises. On 
Saturday afternoon, February the 7th, 1891, the 
building was opened by the founder in the presence 
of a large gathering of ladies and gentlemen. 

On this occasion Mr. Wood made several remarks 
well worthy of memory, some of which I venture to 
reprint. He said : — 

" With regard to the Reference Library, I hope 
that it will grow, not only in numbers, but in 
quality and value, and that it will come to be a 
library of reference to which people will come 
from all parts to refer to rare and choice books. 
We shall have gifts, no doubt, and occasionally 
we shall have a book given us of great value ; 
and sometimes it is the good fortune of a library 
of this kind to have a book presented which is 
simply unique. I hope that will be our good 
fortune. . . . But what I look forward to with 
most pleasure is the placing of three large rooms 
on that open site on the south side of the building. 
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There we have space for three fine rooms. There 
we may establish a Museum, which will grow, and 
which will always be an object of attraction and 
interest and education to our children. ... I 
would just say a word to the young people with 
regard to the books they read. 1 hope they will 
select good books, from which they may gather 
improvement as well as amusement. I don't think 
much of those three-volume novels. I do not 
think they will do them good. I would rather 
advise them to read the works of Goldsmith, of 
Addison, and most of all of Dr. Johnson ; and as far 
as they can, they should endeavour to acquire that 
style of writing and speaking in this slip-shod age. 
If they will do that, I am quite sure they will lay 
a foundation which will last throughout their lives. 
It is not given to us all to grow up scholars and 
profound men, but we should all try to improve 
ourselves and increase our knowledge." 

Is it too much to hope that these thoughts and 
wishes will be fulfilled, and that a Museum and 
Hall for concerts and lectures, may rise within the 
coming years, as a slight recognition from our 
fellow-townsmen to our munificent benefactors ? 

This institution which occupies premises for many 
years in the possession of the late Mr. M. H. Bloxam, 
F.S.A., is managed by the District Council and other 
ladies and gentlemen, called the Library Committee. 
The Reading Room is supplied with upwards of no 
daily, weekly, and monthly publications, and the 
Lending Library consists of about 3,500 volumes. 
There is also a Reference Library of some 250 

H 
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volumes, not a few of which are rare, many having 
been presented by Mr. Wood, Mr. G. C. Benn, 
and other ladies and gentlemen in Rugby and the 
vicinity. There are also several cases of birds and 
other curiosities and antiquities, which have been 
kindly given by different friends. In the rooms 
above the Lending Library, classes are conducted 
in Art and Music, under the direction of the Tech- 
nical Instruction Committee. 

Leaving the Free Library we proceed along St. 
Matthew's Street into Lawrence Sheriff Street. 
At the left, as we turn into Sheep Street, stands 
a very picturesque old house, called " The Red 
Lion Inn," now in the occupation of Mr. C. W. 
Hands, Wine and Spirit Merchant. This house 
was once the residence of Mr. Richard Llborowe, 
the founder of the Schools and Almshouses, now 
situated in St. John Street. Here both he and his 
wife died, and were laid to rest within St. Andrew's 
Church, but no memorial has been eredted to their 
memory. 

Here was born the Rev. Peter Whalley, some- 
time Headmaster of Christ's Hospital, an author 
of several works, and editor of Bridge's History of 
Northamptonshire. 

At a subsequent period, this house became a 
boarding-house, and was conducted for many years 
by the Rev. Richard Rouse Bloxam, D.D. This 
worthy was for thirty-eight years one of the Assist- 
ant Masters in Rugby School. He married Miss 
Ann Lawrence, sister to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the celebrated artist, and for many years President 
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of the Royal Academy. Here their fifth son, the 
late Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, was born, 
the distinguished antiquary and author of "The 
Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture." 
Here too, the late Rev. Thomas Lawrence Bloxam, 
M.A., was born; who kept for many years a pre- 
paratory school in the building which has now 
become the home of the Free Library. This gentle- 
man was the editor of the first edition of the 4i Rugby 
School Register." 




MR. BLOXAM'S BIRTHPLACE. 



In this house also lived for many years, the late 
Dr. Samuel Birch Bucknill ; and during the last 
twenty years, the late Mr. James Brown, Wine and 
Spirit Merchant, who in early life assisted in the 
production of " The Rugby Advertiser," and pulled 
the proof of the first number. 

May we then venture to hope that this venerable 
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house which has been so closely associated with 
scholarship and genius, will long be preserved as a 
relic of seventeenth century domestic architecture ? 

Proceeding along Sheep Street, we pass the old 
" Bull Hotel." Here the Justices of the Peace 
formerly held their meetings ; and at the back, the 
late Mr. Richardson, a brother of the then pro- 
prietor, used to conduct a school for boys, where 
many fathers of the present generation of Rugby 
tradesmen received their education. 

Next door is a line new hostelry called " The 
Exchange." This was erected a few years ago on 
the site of a small public-house called " The Hen 
and Chickens," which had been a licensed house — 
I am told — for .about four hundred years. 

On the opposite side, a little further down, are 
a row of shops, recently erected on the site of the 
old Shambles, a quaint line of low buildings which 
formerly belonged to the Lord of the Manor. 

The turn to the left near the Post Office leads 
into Chapel Street. On our left is a butcher's shop 
and " The Black Swan Inn," — two more relics of 
" ye olde Rokeby." 



The large building facing us as we pass along, is 
the Rugby Co-operative Society. This beneficial 
institution was established in 1862. Its members 
number upwards of 2,000, and possesses branch 
shops at Cambridge Street, and in six other parishes 
in the vicinity. 

In connection with this Society is an Educational 
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Committee. Classes and lectures are held under 
their superintendence, and an admirable work has 
been achieved in extending the principles of self- 
help and co-operation ; and consequently improved 
the intellectual character of the members. 

Turning back and passing into the Market Place 
again, we continue along the street before us towards 

Surrounded by trees, this old-world home of the 
Rectors of Rugby, is indeed picturesque. The 
most ancient portion is at least two centuries old, 
and around it linger many of the most interesting 
ecclesiastical reminiscences in the annals of Rugby. 
But its chief interest is its association for nearly 
half a century with the late Rector, the Rev. John 
Moultrie, many of whose tender lyrics were com- 
posed beneath the shade of two elms still standing 
in the Rectory garden. 

Educated at Eton and Cambridge, Moultrie brought 
to Rugby not only a considerable poetic reputation, 
but an acknowledged high scholarship. On his en- 
trance upon Rugby life, he had but just emerged 
from that brilliant group of Cambridge students, 
among whom were Macaulay, Austin, and Praed. 
Here at Rugby, he came into contact with the first 
teacher of the age — Thomas Arnold. The two be- 
came inseparable companions. Roth profoundly 
religious men ; both abounding in ardour for many 
reforms ; they united as in one focus, the highest 
intellectual thought of the Oxford and Cambridge 
of that day. 
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The poems of John Moultrie are a miscellaneous 
collection of unequal merit ; but they possess a 
sweetness and purity, which have received and will 
long continue to receive, admiration from the musical 
and the cultured. Indeed, " The Three Sons," and 
" My Brother's Grave," will live for ever amid the 
jewels of English Literature. It is deeply to be 
regretted that these poems are not more widely 
read : his sermons too — many of which have been 
printed — are models of good prose. 

Rugby and the vicinity has been associated with 
many remarkable and brilliant men, the home of 
genius, of letters, of intellectual life ; but since the 
days of Addison, none who ever resided in this 
neighbourhood, have bequeathed a purer or more 
unsolicited fame than John Moultrie. 

Passing again into the Market Place, we walk 
on down North Street. On the right we pass the 
Rugby Club and the fine old house belonging to 
Mr. G. Benn, bearing the date 1669, while opposite 
stands the most picturesque half-timbered dwellings 
now existing in the town. 

Continuing along the Newbold Road, we notice 
the Elborowe Schools and Almshouses situated in 
St. John Street and Hill Street, leading off to the 
left. This excellent foundation was bequeathed to 
this town, (as related on a previous page), by Mr. 
Richard Elborowe, but the endowment to the Alms- 
houses was considerably increased by a legacy left 
some fourteen years ago, by the late Miss Emma 
Lee, a daughter of a former master of the boys' 
school. 
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On the left, just beyond the row of houses, are 
some fields near the new gas-holder, upon which 
will shortly be erected engineering works covering 
about twenty acres of land with a frontage to the rail- 
way of one thousand feet. They are for the use of 
Messrs. Willans and Robinson, Limited, London, 
who are moving a portion of their business to this 
town. 

(j>fi:e ©Id Station. 

At the bottom of the hill is the Old Station. Near 
the bridge, a little to the left, stood the first railway 
station, erected — I believe — in 1838. On our right 
and left are portions of the Gas Works which supply 
the town. Passing under the bridge, we come to 
an old mill, called " The Avon Inn :" indeed, it is 
a mill and hostelry all in one. On or near the site 
of the present structure stood a mill previous to the 
Norman Survey, of the annual value of 13s. 4d. In 
this mill dam some people were baptized during the 
Civil Wars, by two Puritan soldiers, who at that 
time were preaching in Rugby. 

The bridge, which leads over the river Avon at 
this point, was erected in 1787, but has since been 
widened. It succeeded an ancient wooden bridge, 
to the reparation of which, Richard Fostcrd, of the 
adjoining parish of Newbold-upon-Avon, bequeathed 
some property at Frankton in 1558. 

Across the fields to the right are the Avon Works, 
from whence some of the water is pumped up to 
supply the town, and adjoining, is the Reservoir 
where skating is indulged in during the winter. A 
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little further, and close to the Station, are the sheds 
and other very extensive buildings connected with 
the railway. 

Retracing our steps again along the Newbold 
Road, towards the town, we turn to the left along 
Wood Street. After passing a portion of the Rugby 
Gas Works and a row of cottages, we come to the 
Wooden Bridge. This leads to "The Long Planks," 
the tiny hamlet of Brownsover, and many another 
memorable spot enshrined for ever in " Tom Brown's 
School Days." 

On our right is the Park, and " The Lodge," the 
residence of the Lady of the Manor. Continuing 
our walk, we turn to the right into Station Road ; 
after some distance, we turn again to the right, and 
pass into Albert Street. Proceeding along for a 
short distance, we come to the 

Congregational Churera. 

This is a nice little religious edifice, constructed 
of brick and stone, which was erected by subscription 
at a cost of upwards of ^"2,000. The foundation 
stone was laid on October the 25th, 1866, by the 
late Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., and opened for use, 
July the nth, 1867. It is excellently lighted and 
fitted up within; and in January, 1893, a very rich 
toned organ was erected. Adjoining the church is 
the parsonage house and school. 

?he CUberf Pali'. 

Nearly opposite, on our left, stands the Albert 
Hall. Here services are conducted by the Salvation 
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Army. In 1883 a branch of this remarkable organi- 
sation was first opened in the town, and has been 
uninterruptedly continued. 

Proceeding along for a short distance we pass, on 
the same side of the street, the office of " The Mid- 
land Times and Rugby Gazette." (This paper has 
already been alluded to on page 25.) 

Adjoining is " The Rugby and District Conser- 
vative Working Men's Club." This institution was 
formed in 1883, and occupies a spacious building 
admirably adapted for its requirements. 

Next door is the Masonic Hall. Adjoining this 
building is the office of " The Rugby Advertiser." 
This paper was established in 1846, by the late 
Mr. W. I. Tait, and has gradually developed to its 
present form under his direction and that of his 
successors and descendants. It is one of the best 
provincial papers in England and enjoys a very 
extensive circulation. 

Turning down Castle Street by " The Rugby 
Advertiser" printing and publishing works, we enter 
Gas Street. Here is situated the 

Baptist ChapeL 

The first chapel which stood on this spot, was 
erected in 1803, by Sir Egerton Leigh, of Browns- 
over Hall, near Rugby ; the foundation stone being 
laid by Lady Leigh, his wife. 

In 1848 the chapel was enlarged and a school- 
room built. These remained until 1881, when they 
were rebuilt. In 1887 the buildings were finally 

completed at a cost of about ^1,300. 
1 
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Passing out of Gas Street, we come into Clifton 
Road. Proceeding along, we pass on our right the 

fouier $eftoof of £aourenee Sheriff. 

This important institution, sometimes called " The 
Subordinate School," was opened in 1878, with the 




EFFIGY OF THE FOUNDER. 

object of providing for the boys in the town and 
neighbourhood of Rugby, an education to fit them 
for commercial or industrial life, or to qualify them 
for admission to Rugby School. 
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It was founded out of, and is maintained by, the 
endowment bequeathed by the founder of Rugby 
School. There are several scholarships in con- 
nection with the school. The Headmaster is Mr. 
H. V. Weisse, B.A., who is assisted by six other 
Masters, the whole being under the direction of the 
Rev. J. Percival, LL.D., Headmaster of Rugby 
School. 

The school is situated in a beautiful held of about 
eight acres. The building is of brick and stone, 
and excellently fitted up. Over the entrance is a 
figure of the founder, Lawrence Sheriff. In the 
large room is a fine organ, constructed in part 
out of the old organ for many years in "Old Rig 
School." 

On the east side of the school field is the Head- 
master's residence, while on the Clifton Road side, 
are the Workshops, &c, the gift of Mr. Harding- 
Warner, where carpentering, wood carving, and 
other handicrafts are taught. The latest gift to 
the school is a Gymnasium, recently erected, and 
presented by Mr. G. C. Benn. 

Altogether, this school is admirably adapted for 
its requirements, and it unquestionably gives, at the 
lowest possible cost, a really first class education. 

Leaving the school we continue our walk along 
the Clifton Road. At a short distance on our 
right is situated 

(jjhe Cemetery. 

This very pretty burial ground was opened in 
1863. It contains nearly eight acres of land, and 
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was purchased by the Local Board for about 
^"6,000. The number of interments exceed 3,500. 

From this point, houses continue on the left to 
the Spoilbank. The streets leading towards the 
Station on our left, which now constitute a kind 
of new suburb, are admirably planned, and the 
hundreds of pleasant dwellings were erected chiefly 
through the agencies of the Rugby Building and 
Land Societies. 

Turning back, we pass the end of Cambridge 
Street. In this street are situated St. Andrew's 
Mission Room and a Wesleyan Mission Chapel ; 
while in Craven Road some Parochial Schools are 
being erected for this part of the town, through 
the munificence of Mr. G. C. Benn, which will 
accommodate about four hundred boys and girls, 
and to be called the Benn Schools. 

On the site of the little enclosed space, at the 
junction of the Lower Hillmorton and Whitehall 
Roads, formerly stood some old white cottages 
called "The White Hall." (A woodcut of this 
appears on page 7.) The tree in the centre of the 
space, was planted by the Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, 
D.D., late Headmaster of Rugby School, and now 
Dean of Wells. The beautiful iron finger post 
situated here, and also those at the corners of 
Bilton and Dunchurch Roads, were presented to the 
town by Lord Braye, of Stanford Hall, near Rugby. 

At a short distance along the Lower Hillmorton 
Road, which joins at this point, stands the Rugby 
Workhouse, a large building surrounded by a nice 
garden. 
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Proceeding along the Whitehall Road, lined with 
delightful villas on the east, and on the west over- 
looking the field attached to the Lower School of 
Lawrence Sheriff, we come to 



This beautiful ground, which faces Higher Hill- 
morton Road, was purchased by the Local Board 
in 1874, and laid out and planted with trees and 
flowers in 1886. Eighteen of the seats have been 
provided by the Local Board ; two others were 
presented by the late Mr. G. Veasey, High Street, 
and another by the officers and workmen of the 
Board. The fountain situated near the north-west 
corner, was erected as a memorial to the late Rev. 
W. Tait, D.D., a former Vicar of St. Matthew's 
Church. The two handsome lamps on pillars, out- 
side the main entrance, were kindly presented by 
Mr. P. Simpson. 



A short distance from here along the Higher Hill- 
morton Road, near the last cottages on the right, 
is the site where it is intended very shortly, to erect 
the station of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company. In 1894 an Act was passed 
to allow the Company to construct a main line to 
London. The line will consequently intersect the 
eastern side of the parish, passing under the Higher 
Hillmorton, Lower Hillmorton, and Clifton Roads in 
a cutting, and will then pass over the London and 
North-Western Railway in a north-easterly direction 
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by a viaduct. The Act to construct this new line 
was at first opposed by the Local Board, in the 
interests of their water works situated on the Barby 
Road, but by an arrangement with the Company to 
alter the course of the line and ^5,000 compensation 
being offered with protection of rights belonging to 
the town, all opposition was withdrawn. 

Excavations are now in progress, and in about 
four years this will, in all probability, be completed, 
and will not only offer a very direct route to the 
metropolis, but will connect a district hitherto quite 
apart from any main line. By these means the 
railway facilities of Rugby will probably be superior 
to that of any other town of its size in the kingdom, 
and consequently offers, in many respects, an un- 
paralleled position for the development of trade and 
commerce. 

Having taken our visitor through the town, we 
will now proceed to accompany him in a ramble 
round some of the most interesting parishes in its 
vicinity. 




PLOREAT R L'GB.KA. 



HII. I. MORTON CHURCH. 



PART III. 
* (i)dhs ® around « Rugby. 



PROCEEDING along the Higher Hillmorton Road, 
where we last left our visitor, for about two miles, 
we arrive at the village of Hillmorton. This is a 
large parish, consisting of Upper and Lower Hill- 
morton. That portion of the village which is now 
termed Upper, standing upon elevated land, was 
anciently called Hull, while that in the valley, now 
called Lower, was formerly entitled Moreton. 

After the Norman Conquest, this village lordship 
was granted by William the Conqueror to Robert, 
Earl of Mellent, who was succeeded by his brother, 
Henry de Newburgh, (subsequently created Earl of 
Warwick). From the Newburgh family, this manor 
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passed during the reign of Henry II. to Phillip de 
Astley, and continued in the possession of his des- 
cendants for about six hundred years, when it passed 
by purchase from Sir Edward Astley, Bart., in 1771, 
to Mr. James Vere for ^"10,120. 

In the forty-ninth year of the reign of Henry III., 
Thomas de Astley, then Lord of the Manor, " ob- 
tained to himself and his heirs, a charter for a 
weekly market here upon a Saturday, and a fair 
yearly, to begin on the eve of St. John the Baptist, 
and to continue for three days ; which grant being 
made at such time as the king was a prisoner, the 
barons exercising regal authority in his name, held 
not valid ; and therefore, in the fifty-second year of 
the same king's reign, he procured a new charter, 
ratifying the fair, but altering the market day to 
Wednesday." 

In the ninth year of the reign of Edward II., 
a nephew of the above, also named Thomas de 
Astley, obtained a new patent to have the market 
on a Tuesday, and in the succeeding reign, " he 
obtained a licence for amortizing certain lands lying 
within this lordship, to maintain a chantry priest, 
to sing mass for ever in the chapel of our Lady, 
contiguous to the parish church of Hillmorton, for 
the souls of him, the said Thomas and Margery his 
wife ; as also of Edith Astley, and of the father and 
mother of the said Thomas, their heirs and ancestors, 
and all Christian souls deceased." 

Another chantry was also founded by Sir Edward 
Trussel, Knight, adjoining to or belonging to the 
parish church, called "The chapel of our Lady." 
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Sometime during the Middle .Ages, at what precise 
date is unknown, there was bequeathed a portion 
of land, by an inhabitant of this village, named 
William Poyntell, to the hospital of St. John the 
Baptist, at Lutterworth. This was to maintain a 
chantry priest, to sing mass for the repose of the 
souls of the founder and his wife for ever. This 
institution at Lutterworth has unfortunately passed 
away. 




OLD CROSS, HILLMORTON. 

Hillmorton contains many very old houses. The 
Manor House, which stands near the railway on 
the way to the church, was built in the last century, 
on or near the site of a previous structure. Some 
traces of the old moat which once surrounded its 
predecessor are still visible. 

The mutilated cross standing in the main street 

K 
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of the upper part of the village, is believed to have 
been erected by Thomas de Astley about 1335, and 
around it the fairs were held during the Middle Ages. 

The parish contains 2,957 acr es, and in the middle 
of the last century, seventy-five houses with a popu- 
lation of 375. At the beginning of this century the 
number of houses was 101 and inhabitants 620. In 
1861, the population was 978, and in 1871 there were 
246 houses and a population of 1,094; while in 1881, 
the number of houses had increased to 273, and the 
population to 1,311, but in 1891 there were only 251 
inhabited houses, (fifty houses being uninhabited), 
and the population had fallen to 1,136. 

The church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
was anciently a rectory, being built and endowed 
by the Astley family towards the close of the twelfth 
century. In 1342 this living was converted into a 
vicarage, the patronage of the advowson having been 
presented by Thomas de Astley to the Dean and 
Canons of the College of Astley, adjoining the once 
most beautiful church which he rebuilt and dedi- 
cated to the assumption of the Blessed Virgin, in 
the parish of Astley, near Nuneaton. 

Hillmorton church is a plain edifice, containing 
work of the Karly luiglish and Perpendicular styles. 
It consists of nave, chancel, north and south aisles, 
square tower at west end, north doorway and south 
porch. It is situated very near the railway, quite 
apart from the village, the Oxford canal passing on 
the north side. The tower contains five bells cast 
by T. Russell of Wootton, in 1 73 1 . In the south 
wall at the east end of the south aisle is a piscina, 
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and in the east wall adjoining, is a plain square 
locker. This portion of the church was, I believe, 
formerly divided off by a carved wooden screen, 
and beneath the east window stood an altar, and 
was the chapel dedicated to the Virgin, at which 
masses were celebrated for the repose of the souls 
of the benefactors to this edifice in Mediaeval times. 

The church contains three mutilated recumbent 
figures. One represents Thomas de Astley, and the 
other Edith his wife. On the north wall of the 
north aisle is a figure of a priest in his vestments, 
attributed to William de Walton, who was Vicar 
of this parish in the fourteenth century. 

The Communion cup and paten is of the Eliza- 
bethan period, dated 1571. 

Of the old families connecled with this parish, 
descendants of which still reside here, the most 
ancient is the Perkins family, members of which 
have dwelt here since 1450. Several members 
of this family became celebrated. One, named 
Christopher, became ambassador to the Danish 
Court, and was knighted in 1596; while his brother 
William was a famous Puritan Divine. The next 
family in antiquity is that of Bromwich which dates 
from 1564. But, perhaps, the most distinguished 
native of this parish, was James Pettiver, who 
entered Rugby School in 1676, and afterwards 
became the most celebrated botanist of his time. 

This parish is in the county of Northampton, 
joining Hillmorton on the east. The village is 
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about six miles from Rugby, and is an interesting 
place, but the chief attraction is its fine old church. 

This lovely building, dedicated to St. Margaret, 
consists of nave, chancel, north and south aisles, 
with tower and spire at west end. The spire which 
is a very fine one, is of early fourteenth century 
work, called a " broach " spire, rising immediately 
from the summit of the tower without any parapets. 




CRICK CHURCH. 

The south doorway is of the Early English style, 
enriched with the tooth-ornament. The porch is 
of later work. The walls of the north and south 
aisles are of thirteenth century work ; the windows 
being inserted during the succeeding century, and 
are beautiful examples of the Decorated style. The 
north aisle is narrower than the south, although it 
must have been built at the same time. The nave, 
which was rebuilt in the fourteenth century, was 
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increased in width at the expense of the north aisle. 
The two western piers on the south side of the nave 
are of cylindrical shape ; the others are octagonal, 
and of the fourteenth century. The nave consists 
of rive bays. 

The chancel is a most exquisite example of the 
Decorated style. The tracery of the east window, 
which is of five lights, could hardly be excelled. It 
is filled with modern stained glass representing our 
Saviour and the four Evangelists. The windows 
on the north and south sides are of the same date 
as the east window, but less elegant. The con- 
fessional window is circular ; a seat being discovered 
behind it some forty years ago. It is now blocked 
up. The north and south doors of the chancel 
are very beautiful examples of fourteenth century 
work. On the south side stand the Sedilia and 
Piscina beneath the south-east window, which has 
been shortened to allow space for them. On the 
other side is the vestry, the north-east window being 
shortened like the one on the south side to make 
room for it. The chancel arch is wide and lofty. 
The figure representing a crowned head at the 
springing of the arch on the north side represents 
Edward III. ; while the head on the south side with 
the mitre, doubtless commemorates some monastic 
or episcopal dignity. If I might give a conjecture, 
I would put it down as a representation of the 
Abbot of Combe, who flourished at the time this 
portion of the church was erected. 

The interior of the church is rich and harmonious. 
The roof is very lofty, giving a beautiful light effect. 
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At the west end is a gallery, in the centre of which 
is placed a fine old organ, seldom however used, 
as there is a small one placed on the north side 
of the chancel. The door and steps to the rood- 
loft still remain, hut the loft is gone. The font is 
of the fourteenth century, and the pulpit, which is 
modern, is of stone, designed in harmony with the 
architectural features of the church. 

The small portions of ancient stained glass now 
preserved in the vestry are well deserving notice. 
The light on the right is filled with glass of German 
work, dated 1656. It is beautifully designed, and 
although very small, is an excellent example of the 
art at that period. The fragment of glass in the 
left light is of the fourteenth century, illustrating 
the burial of some person attended by the monastic 
brethren. This represents, I believe, the funeral 
of some member of the Astley family, probably in 
the abbey church of the monastery of Combe, in 
the county of Warwick. 

In the thirteenth century, the period during which 
the earliest portion of the now existing church was 
erected, the ancient family of the Camvilles, whose 
chief seat was at Lilbourne in Northamptonshire, 
held considerable property in this parish. This 
family had descended from Gerard de Camville, 
who came here after the Norman Conquest, and 
whose son Richard, in the reign of King Stephen, 
founded the Cistercian Abbey of Combe. It is 
therefore, to some member of this family, that I 
would assign the erection of the Early English 
portion of this church. Just before the erection 
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of the chancel, tower and spire, the family of the 
Astleys became possessed of a portion of the estate 
of the Camvilles ; Thomas de Astley marrying 
Maud, one of the four daughters of Walter de 
Camville. This Walter de Camville leaving no 
male heir, the property was divided and passed 
into the possession of his daughters' husbands. 
Therefore, to this Thomas de Astley, I think, we 
may ascribe the erection of the spire and other 
alterations to this church during the fourteenth 
century. 

The rectory of Crick was once in the patronage 
of the Camville and Astley families, but in the 
seventeenth century, it passed by purchase, to Sir 
William Craven, Kt., Alderman of London, (an- 
cestor of the present Earl of Craven), who, in 
1613, gave it to St. John's College, Oxford. 

Among the Rectors of this parish is the name of 
William Laud, the celebrated Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Several of the succeeding Rectors, and some 
members of the Bucknill family, have found a last 
resting-place within this church. 

Leaving Crick we journey on towards the battle- 
field of Naseby. After passing through the ancient 
village of West Haddon, with its picturesque old 
houses and fifteenth century church, we arrive at 

Cokl Clshbsj. 

This little village contains — or rather did contain 
— one of the most solemn and venerable churches in 
England ; but during the summer of 1893, I found 
the restorers had been at work and much of the 
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past had gone for ever. It consists of chancel, 
nave, and tower at west end. It contains work of 
the thirteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
Over the south porch is the date 1696. On the 
south side of the nave is a stained glass window 
illustrating the exterior and interior of the edifice 
as it was thirty years ago. The gallery at the 
west end still remains, in the centre of which stands 
an old organ. But the most interesting feature — 
at least to the antiquary — is its pre-Reformation 
bell, one of the oldest in England. Untouched by 
time, its rich Mediaeval tone, still floats over the 
gentle undulating country for matins and evensong. 
The inscription, which is perfectly clear and com- 
posed of beautifully-shaped letters, is as follows :— 
" Maria Vocor, Ano Dni, mcccxvii." The other 
three bells bear the date of 1606. 

This village has been rendered historical through 
the great battle which was fought here in June, 
1645. Its fine old church, which is the principal 
attraction to-day, stands up above the homes of 
the country-folk and, together with its lofty spire, 
forms a very pretty feature in the landscape. 

It is a large structure of the Decorated style with 
small portions of Early English work at the east end. 
The three piers on the north side are composed of 
a cluster of shafts with separate moulded capitals 
and bases, resting on high square pedestals. The 
edifice also contains a very ancient font, perhaps 
of the twelfth century, some small monumental 
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brasses, and a modern organ. The tower is of the 
Decorated style, but the original spire was destroyed 
during the Civil Wars, the present one being erected 
in 1859. 

Many of the Royalists were interred in the church- 
yard, a large cross marking the site. The church 
stands upon a knoll and is surrounded by fine horse- 




NASRRY CHURCH. 

chestnut trees. From the summit of the tower we 
obtain an unrivalled view of the surrounding country. 

Near the battle-field is an obelisk, upon which 
is an inscription giving " a useful lesson to British 
kings never to exceed the bounds of their just pre- 
rogative, and to British subjects never to swerve 

from the allegiance due to their legitimate monarch." 
L 
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The great battle was fought on a wide tract of 
open undulating country, enclosed some half-century 
ago, about a mile north of the village. Extensive 
views can be obtained from many points, and in the 
deepening twilight of even, as the writer left this 
memorable spot on his first visit in August, 1888, 
it is not difficult to repeople in imagination, these 
gentle slopes with the warriors of the seventeenth 
century. 




N ASK BY OBELISK. 



Naseby is famous as the source' of the Avon which 
takes its rise in the garden of the Fitzgerald Arms, 
while another spring in this parish gives rise to the 
river Nene. 

Kilsbtj. 

This parish is situated some four miles from 
Rugby between the parishes of Hillmorton and 
Ashby St. Ledgers. 

Previous to the Norman Conquest, this lordship 
was in the possession of Leofric the great Karl of 
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Mercia, husband of the illustrious Lady Godiva, 
who gave it, together with twenty-four other town- 
ships, to the monastery which he founded in the 
city of Coventry. This property continued in the 
possession of the monks until the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Kilsby church, according to one account, is dedi- 
cated to St. Denys, and according to others, to St. 
Faith. It consists of nave, north and south aisles, 
chancel, and tower with short spire at west end. 
It is chiefly a structure of the Early English style. 
The tower contains four bells. The great bell is 
dated 1625, the second 1616, the other two 1706. 
The east window contains stained glass designed 
and presented to the church by the late Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam, F.S.A. 

The village is exceedingly picturesque and the 
planning of the roads is perfectly unique, so much 
so, that strangers frequently lose their way. Almost 
all the houses are constructed of stone obtained 
within the parish, two celebrated quarries existing 
here a century ago. 

Among the old families associated with this place 
is that of Cowley, which dates back in the annals 
of this parish, to the twelfth year of the reign of 
Henry VI 1. 

In this parish is situated the famous Kilsby 
Tunnel. This is one of the earliest railway engineer- 
ing feats, and was accomplished under great diffi- 
culties, owing to the presence of extensive beds of 
quicksand. The work was carried out under the 
personal direction of George Stephenson. It is 
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2,435 yards long, its walls are two feet thick, and 
is constructed of Roman cement and blue bricks. 



At the time of the Norman Survey the name of 
this parish was simply written Ascebi. The ad- 
dition of St. Ledgers, to distinguish it from the 
other parishes entitled Ashby, is derived from the 
name of the patron saint of the church. 

The manorial possessions of this historic village, 
have passed through many families from the time 
of Hugh de Grentemaisnil in 1086, to its present 
owner Mr. H. P. Senhouse ; but perhaps, the most 
celebrated, was the famous house of Catesby. 

The church, dedicated to St. Leodegarius, is a 
fine edifice chiefly of the Perpendicular style, re- 
taining within a peculiarly solemn and Mediaeval 
character. It consists of nave, chancel, chapel, 
north and south aisles, with tower at west end 
containing four bells. The first and third bell bear 
the date 1630, the second 1681, and the fourth 
1641. A very beautiful rood-screen of delicate fan- 
tracery work, divides the chancel from the nave. 
In the chancel and chapel are several monuments 
and brasses to the memory of the Catesby family ; 
one of the latter being placed here by order of Henry 
VII. in memory of William Catesby, the favourite 
of Richard III., to whom that king called out at the 
close of the battle of Bosworth, August 21, 1485: — 
" A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! " 

The patronage of this church was given in the 
time of Henry I. to the Priory of Launde in the 
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county of Leicester, by Richard Basset of Weldon, 
Chief Justice of England, the founder of that 
religious house of Black Canons of the Augus- 
tinian order. 

Ashby St. Ledgers Hall, for several centuries the 
chief seat of the Catesby family, is an ancient and 
interesting structure. The earlier portion dates from 
the reign of Edward III. The interior contains 
some fine oak panelling and an excellent collection 
of family portraits. The park, which is richly deco- 
rated with lovely old trees, contains a very pretty 
lake, and a famous tulip tree said to be the largest 
in England. 

Between the church and hall is situated an old 
gateway, and in the room over it — according to 
tradition — the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot 
held some of their meetings ; Robert Catesby, the 
then owner of this manor, being one of the chief 
leaders ; he, with several of his associates, came, 
however, to an untimely end, being shot at Hol- 
beach House, Kingswinford, Staffordshire, on the 
8th of November, 1605. 

A silver coin of the Empress Faustina was dis- 
covered in this parish many years ago. 

Sarbtj. 

The tourist who may pay a visit to this village, 
(situated about four miles from Rugby), would 
perhaps scarcely guess that this place has been 
closely associated with several distinguished men in 
the long years that have succeeded the Conquest. 
To the ordinary visitor Barby appears only a poor 
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agricultural parish, but to the lover of peaceful 
country scenes, its humble homes grouped amid 
old apple trees, whose delicate blossoms in early 
summer light up with exquisite tints of pink the 
whole landscape, is not without its attractions. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor this parish 
was called Berouby, and in the possession of one 
Pagen. After the Norman Conquest it was given 
by the Conqueror to William Peverell. This owner 
was a natural son of William the Conqueror by a 
daughter of Ingelric, the founder of the collegiate 
church of St. Martin's-le-Grand, London. To this 
William Peverell, the Conqueror in the second year 
of his reign, added the gift of the Castle of Notting- 
ham, together with forty-four lordships in the county 
of Northampton, and several other manors in various 
parts of England. 

Eor many generations this manor was held by the 
Cantilupe family. One, William de Cantilupe, was 
Steward of the Household and Chief Counsellor to 
Henry III. His second son Walter de Cantilupe, 
became Bishop of Worcester, and was buried in 
that cathedral, where a recumbent figure com- 
memorates his episcopate. A fourth son Thomas, 
became Lord Chancellor of England, and a grand- 
son Thomas, was raised to the see of Hereford. 

The venerable church of St. Mary, although 
greatly needing repair, seems in perfect harmony 
with the tranquillity of the life around. It contains 
work of various styles from the twelfth century, 
and consists of nave, chancel, north and south 
aisles, south-east chapel, and tower at west end. 
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The tower contains a clock placed there in 1880, 
and four bells. The first or great bell is dated 
1641, the second 1606, the third inscribed "Santa 
Caterina," without date, — it is, however, a pre- 
Reformation bell — and the fourth is dated 1622. 

The list of Rectors dates from 1230, William 
Orgit being the earliest incumbent, and William 
de Cantilupe the first patron. The parish register 
dates from 1535. 

Mr. Morton, in his Natural History of Northamp- 
tonshire, gives a very remarkable instance of an old 
lady named Rebekkah Hall, an inhabitant of this 
parish, who died here in 1704, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and six, and was followed to her 
grave by her six children, two sons and four 
daughters, of whom the eldest was seventy-seven, 
and the youngest sixty, and all were very healthy 
persons. 

The little rivulet which divides this parish from 
Hillmorton and Bilton, and which takes its rise 
in the parish of Kilsby, is called Rainsbrook, — in 
some old accounts entitled Range-brook. We pass 
over this stream as we walk from Rugby. It flows 
at the bottom of the narrow lane leading out of the 
high road which passes from Hillmorton to Dun- 
church. 

Mr. M. H. Bloxam, in his interesting account 
of the " Barby Run," speaks as follows : — " Of this 
streamlet, a legend — the origin of which I have 
been unable to trace, though it is probably of no 
great antiquity — runs to this effect : that between 
this and Barby Wood a fierce battle is to be fought 
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one of these days; three kings are to be present, 
and a miller with two thumbs on one hand is to 
hold their horses. Rainsbrook, this petty stream, 
is to flow with blood. But when this event is to 
come off, the most knowing of sporting men would 
hardly venture to predict." 

The population of Barby with Onley in 1861 was 
645; in 1871, 589; in 1881, 583; and in 1891, 502. 



This hamlet has greatly decreased in population, 
and now consists of only a few scattered farm-houses. 
It joins the parish of Barby, and formerly possessed 
a small chapel, which was demolished after the 
Reformation. 



As we approach this village along the fine old 
London Roa-d, beautifully lined and in places over- 
hung by lovely trees, we cannot fail to be impressed 
with the quiet pastoral nature of the scenery. Just 
as we turn to the right, at the entrance of the 
village, we pass at the south-east angle of the road 
an old way-side Inn. This hostelry was one of the 
stopping-places in the coaching days, but now has 
lost much of its former prestige. It was formerly 
called " The Three Crosses," as it stands at the 
junction of three roads ; but sometime during the 
eighteenth century an illustrious traveller stayed a 
night here, since which time the name has been 
changed to " The Four Crosses." The story is 
as follows : — 
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Dean Swift, the witty writer, chancing to stay 
here one night in 1730, and finding the landlady 
a very cross, snappish woman, he in the morning 
before leaving, wrote with his diamond on the 
window pane, the following couplet : — ■ 

" There are three crosses at your door ; 
Hang up your wife and you'll count four." 

The identical pane of glass was in the possession 
of the late Mr. W. Cropper, of Rugby, a native of 
this parish, who lent it to several local exhibitions. 




THE FOUR CROSSES, WILLOUGH BY. 

Willoughby is an old village possessing several 
houses constructed of stone apparently of con- 
siderable antiquity, together with a few mud buff- 
coloured cottages. In Domesday Book the name 
of this parish is written three different ways, 
Willbere, Willberej, and Willbec ; and is con- 
sidered to be a place of very great antiquity, for 
Roman coins and other relics have been discovered 
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here. It has also been famous for its saline springs, 
but these, like those at King's Newnham, are now 
all but forgotten. 

From the Norman Conquest until the time of 
Henry III. this manor continued in the possession 
of the Crown, but sometime during the reign of 
Henry III. it was bestowed, together with the 
advowson of the church, upon the guardian and 
brethren of the Hospital of St. John, Oxford, on 
the site of Magdalen College. The manor and 
patronage of the church still remains in the posses- 
sion of that college. 

The church, which stands apart from the village 
at the south-west corner of the parish, is a pretty 
structure. Surrounded by fine old trees, its walls 
slightly time-tinted, it stands forth as a peaceful 
monument of an elder age ; and although possessing 
no special features of historical or architectural 
interest, is nevertheless a fairly typical Warwick- 
shire church. 

It appears to have been rebuilt at the close of the 
fourteenth or very early in the fifteenth century, on 
the site of an earlier structure. Dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, it consists of nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, with square tower at west end opening 
into the church through a wide ami lofty arch. The 
pulpit is of the Elizabethan period and richly orna- 
mented with shallow carving. It is very small and 
supported by a slender pillar-like base. Portions 
of old wood carving are incorporated with the choir 
stalls, and some screen-work of the last century 
divides a portion of the north aisle off into a vestry. 
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The font is very ancient, I believe of the Norman 
period. It stands very low and is richly carved, 
but much mutilated. The tower possesses six bells. 
The parish register dates from 1625. There are 
several tablets to the memory of members of the 
Clerke family which resided in this parish during 
many generations, and some former Vicars. One 
of the latter being the Rev. Nathaniel Bridges, D.D., 
a very cultured and worthy Vicar, who died in 
1834, aged 85 years. 

The population of Willoughby in 1861 was 372 ; 
in 1 87 1 , 317; in 1881, 302; and in 1891, 282. 

Dunehureft. 

This interesting village, situated three miles from 
Rugby, is the finest and most town-like in the 
vicinity, and was, in the old coaching days, a 
celebrated posting place. It was then the trading 
centre of a wide agricultural district, and being 
situated on the London Road, held a more important 
position than Rugby. At that time letters were 
addressed " Rugby, near Dunchurch." What a 
change the last lifty years has wrought ! To-day, 
Dunchurch is a bright, cheerful place, with its 
fine open centre — a kind of market-place — decorated 
with trees, and adorned with the figure of Lord 
John Scott, whose memory is still cherished with 
tender regard. The old mutilated stocks recall 
many memories in the annals of this village. 
Thither came, to that Elizabethan house on the 
right near the west entrance to the churchyard — 
then an hostelry called "The Lion Inn," — the 
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conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot, on the evening 
of November the 5th, 1605, to have their horses 
re-shod. Thither, too, came our forefathers in the 
old polling days, when the elections were conducted 
in a manner closely resembling the election scenes 
depicted by Hogarth. Again, when we think of 
the illustrious travellers who rested here on their 
journeys ; of the famous hunting-meets ; of the festal 
gatherings in the long antique rooms at " The Dun 
Cow"; of the intellectual and romantic memories 




D UNCHURCH CHURCH. 



which centre round the delightful vicarage ; all 
make the retrospect of its history singularly varied. 

The church, dedicated to St. Peter, was originally 
erected before the Norman Conquest, but the present 
edifice is of the Early English and Decorated styles. 
It was built by the monks of Pipewell, members of 
which monastery, at that time, were living at Hilton 
Grange. 

The edifice consists of chancel, nave, north and 
south aisles, and tower at west end. The chancel 
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contains two Early English windows, but the east 
window, like those in both aisles, is of the Decorated 
character. There is no clerestory, and the present 
roof covers both nave and aisles. This is the work 
of a later age, for the roof in the fourteenth century 
possessed a much higher pitch, as can be proved by 
the marks of the former roof-work on the east side 
of the tower. The west doorway is a beautiful 
specimen of late Decorated work, with rich hanging 
tracery. The tower is very fine, and from its 
summit is obtained a magnificent view. It is sur- 
mounted by a rich embattled parapet, with a turret 
at the south-east angle. Upon the summit of this 
turret is a seat in the form of an arm chair, called 
" Dasset's chair ; " but no one seems to know why it 
is so entitled. I find, however, that there lived at 
the adjoining hamlet of Thurlaston, in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, a family of the name 
of Dasset, to some member of which I would venture 
to assign the erection of this tower. 

On the north wall of the chancel is a very curious 
monument to the memory of Mr. Thomas Newcombe, 
who died in 1681, and to that of his son, the founder 
of the almshouses wmich stand near the churchyard, 
who died in 1691. These worthies were two famous 
London printers, who enjoyed the patronage of 
Charles II. and his successors. They appear to 
have been natives of this district, and to have 
retired here to end their days among their own 
people. 

The church is galleried over both aisles. There is 
some stained glass in the windows, and there are a 
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few pieces of ancient wood-work upon which are 
carved the arms of the Isle of Man. The Mediaeval 
wood-work was taken away in the early part of this 
century, but an ancient carved effigy of a bishop in 
the Eucharistic vestments, within a canopied niche, 
taken from this church about this time, is now pre- 
served in the Rugby School Art Museum. The 
tower contains six bells, re-cast in 1724, and con- 
stitute one of the finest and heaviest peals in this 
neighbourhood. The parish register dates from 
1538. 

Beneath the chancel lie several members of the 
Boughton family, including Mr. Francis Boughton, 
who founded the Free School in 1707, situated near 
the church. 

The population of Dunchurch in 1861 was 981 ; 
in 1 87 1, 980; in 1881, 992; and in 1891, 964. 

The vicarage, with its large garden on the north- 
east side of the churchyard, is the most delightful 
spot in the parish, reminding one, as the eye dwells 
on its massive and solemn church, of some peaceful 
corner among the old college gardens in that most 
memorable of English cities — Oxford. 

It would be impossible to close this very brief 
account of this important parish, without a slight 
reference to one of its former Vicars, Archdeacon 
Sandford, whose noble energy gave — we are told — 
a new impulse to the religious life of this neighbour- 
hood some fifty years ago. Educated at the High 
School, Edinburgh, and at the famous University of 
Glasgow, founded by that great restorer of learning, 
Pope Nicholas V., and subsequently at Balliol 
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College, Oxford, Archdeacon Sandford brought to 
Dunchurch that culture and enthusiasm which met 
reciprocally with Arnold and Moultrie. During his 
residence here he built the chapel at Thurlaston, 
the present vicarage, new schools, and restored the 
church. Moreover, he was one of the first to suggest 
and carry into practical effect the Church of England 
Temperance Society, which has achieved a remark- 
able reform in the social life of our country. He 
afterwards became Rector of Alvechurch, Worcester- 
shire ; Examining Chaplain to the late Dr. Pepys, 
Bishop of Worcester ; and an Honorary Canon of 
Worcester Cathedral, lie died March 22, 1873. 

tyhurfetston. 

Adjoining Dunchurch is the hamlet of Thurlaston, 
which possesses a little chapel, a very picturesque 
windmill, and old stocks. The present chapel was 
erected about fifty years ago, but during the Middle 
Ages a similiar structure stood here, dedicated to St. 
Edmund, which was demolished in the early part of 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

Most of the land in this place during Mediaeval 
times appears to have been monastic property, and 
after the Dissolution was sold, passing into the 
possession of Mr. Henry Cave, from whom it de- 
volved on Mr. Edward Houghton. After the death 
of the latter in 1589, it was sold to the Duke of 
Montague, from whom it has descended — together 
with the greater part of Dunchurch and Cawston — 
to the present Duke of Buccleuch. 

The number of inhabitants in this hamlet was in 
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1861, 328 ; in 1 871 , 346 ; in 1881, 321 ; and in 1891, 
312. 

Sirton. 

Among the villages around Rugby, there are few, 
if any, which can lay claim to a loftier fame than 




HILTON CHURCH, 

that of Bilton. Kxquisitely set on a gentle hill, 
rich with historical and literary reminiscences, it 
occupies a unique position in the neighbourhood. 
At' all times of the year it is beautiful. Those, 

N 
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however, who would view it in all its fulness, must 
visit it when the trees are draped in the delicate 
tints of early summer, and the hedgerows festooned 
with may. 

The road leading from Rugby is shaded with 
foliage of considerable beauty. Towards the brow 
of the hill we pass on our left Westfield House, 
— a home of modern art — and, as we descend the 
hill, the undulating country spreads out before us. 
Proceeding a little further, we notice the church 
standing against a background of luxuriant forest 
trees, whose leaves quiver in the tender rays re- 
flected from the setting sun. 

Hilton church is dedicated to St. Mark, and is 
mentioned in the Norman Survey, but the present 
structure only dates from about 1350, and was 
probably rebuilt, as Mr. Bloxam thought, by Sir 
Nicholas de Charnels, Kt., at that time owner of 
the manor. It consists of nave, chancel, north 
aisle, tower with spire at west end, and north and 
south porches. The east window is new, but was 
founded on some fragments of an earlier structure 
once occupying its place. It is of a transitional 
character, — Decorated verging into Perpendicular, 
—and has been filled in with stained glass by the 
Rev. R. O. Assheton, M.A., the present Rector, 
to the memory of his parents. On the north and 
south sides of the sanctuary are two other windows 
filled with stained glass, partly composed of frag- 
ments of fourteenth and fifteenth century glass pre- 
served in the church. The second window west, 
on the south side of the chancel, is filled with 
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stained glass made by the Rector and his brother, 
Mr. Ralph Assheton. The window in the nave 
near the pulpit was -inserted by Lady Eyre, to the 
memory of her husband and son. The adjoining 
window was placed here by the late Mr. Berry. 
The window in the tower was presented by Mrs. 
Pennington, Westfield House, Rugby, and that in 
the north aisle was the gift of Mr. G. H. O. 
Bridgeman. 

The organ was the gift of the late Mr. J. 
Lancaster, of Bilton Grange. The case is richly 
carved, and originally formed part of the old organ 
in the chapel of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
The altar rails came from the church of Great St. 
Mary, Cambridge. 

On the north side of the chancel is a fine ogee- 
shaped arch, richly moulded, crocketed, and termin- 
ating in a finial. This is in the Decorated style, 
and formerly led to a small recess, which was used 
in the Middle Ages for the holy sepulchre, or the 
place where the representation of the burial of our 
Lord was performed on Good Friday. On the 
south side are the sedilia — restored — of the four- 
teenth century. There is also a small aumbry in 
the east wall of the chancel, in which is kept a very 
beautiful plate, used by the officiating priest to re- 
ceive the offertory. This was designed by Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, and is of metal with an old five-shilling 
piece in the centre. It was made out of an ancient 
soup ladle given with the old coin to the church by 
the late Mrs. Cox, an inhabitant of this parish, who 
died here February, 1879, upwards of one hundred 
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years of age. The chancel also contains a piscina 
and a confessional window, and the chancel arch 
still hears the mark where the rood-loft formerly 
stood ; but the most uncommon point in this edifice 
is the chancel floor, which occupies a lower level 
than the nave, and is a feature I do not recollect 
having before noticed in my archaeological rambles. 

From the roof of the nave hang two very beautiful 
brass candelabra, brought from Bois-le-Duc, in Bra- 
bant, and presented to the church by the Rector 
in 1S73. They are examples of seventeenth century 
work, and are suspended from some excellent old 
hammered iron-work, brought from St. Oswald's 
Church, Chester. The seats and oak screen at 
the end of the north aisle, choir stalls, pulpit, and 
leclern, are modern ; but the font is of the four- 
teenth century. The tower contains five bells : the 
treble was the gift of the Dowager Countess of 
Warwick ; the second, third, and fourth bells are 
pre-Reformation. The list of Rectors dates from 
1308, and the parish register from 1655. 

Beneath the chancel floor lie several generations 
of the Boughton family, also Capt. Edward Addison 
and Lydia his wife, and Miss Addison the only child 
of the great essayist. 

On the north side of the churchyard are the 
remains of some old fish ponds, which, I think, were 
the successors of an ancient moat which formerly 
surrounded the church and hall. 

We now pass to Bilton Hall. Enveloped in rich 
foliage, it stands in secluded repose, in perfect touch 
with the "fertile vales and dewy meads" of War- 
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wickshire. Erected at various intervals, but chiefly in 
1623, by Mr. Thomas Boughton, the youngest son of 
Mr. Edward Boughton of Lawford Hall, who married 
Miss Catesby of Lapworth Hall, this country house 
was for many years the home of a branch of that 
ancient family ; but, until its purchase by Mr. Joseph 
Addison, in 1712, from Mr. William Boughton, it 
had few attractions except those derived from its 
picturesque surroundings. Addison — that consum- 
mate master of English literature — gave it a new 
character. Indeed, his spirit still seems to linger 
around its walls, especially when we recall to mind 
those tender lines from that immortal funeral elegy, 
written on his death by his friend Tickell, which 
the author of " The Lives of the Poets " says, is the 
most "elegant funeral poem to be found in the 
whole compass of English literature :" 

" Oh, if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 
To me thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend ! 
When rage misguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms, 
In silent whisperings purer thoughts impart, 
And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart ; 
Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliss shall join, nor death can part us more." 

Only for a few years, however, did Addison reside 
here, but those were by no means the least eventful. 
Thither he brought his bride, the Dowager Countess 
of Warwick,— the mother of his pupil, — of whom 
Johnson says : — " he had solicited by a very long 
and anxious courtship." Unfortunately this union 
did not prove happy. The Countess " always re- 
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membered her own rank, and thought herself entitled 
to treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her 
son." Yet Addison, as a man of letters, was at this 
period considered the genius of the age ; while the 
year after his marriage he became Secretary of State. 

A large collection of portraits of the contem- 
poraries of Addison, and many beautiful works of 
art, decorate the interior of this mansion. In the 
garden we see the solemn yew hedge, Addison's 
favourite walk, the tree which he planted, and, above 
all, the seat where he composed some of those ex- 
quisite lyrics which are still fresh in eternal youth, 
immortal as the intellectual life which gave them 
birth. 

Although we cannot associate this historic home 
with the illustrious group of scholars and thinkers, 
whose memory lends such glory to Holland House, 
London, where Addison died ; yet, here the great 
master composed the last of his prose works, " The 
Evidences of Christianity"; also thither came to visit 
" the sage, philosopher and friend," Lord Halifax, to 
whom Addison addressed that epistle in rhyme which 
is justly considered his most elegant composition. 
Thither, too, came Sir Godfrey Kneller, whose pencil 
has rescued from the common decay, the delicate 
and symmetrical features of the Dowager Countess 
of Warwick ; Sir Richard Steel, his life-long literary 
associate ; James Craggs, his friend and successor 
as Secretary of State ; and last, but not least, 
Thomas Tickell, whose sublime elegy — already 
mentioned — has cemented their friendship with a 
deathless union. 
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After the death of Addison, his widow, the 
Dowager Countess of Warwick, and her daughter 
Miss Charlotte Addison, continued to reside here 
during their lives, and on the decease of the latter 
in March, 1797, the estate passed to the late 
Hon. John Bridgeman Simpson, brother of the 
late Earl of Bradford, whose daughters, the Misses 
Bridgeman Simpson, now dwell here. 

This charming old home with its delightful garden, 
associated with so much that is interesting, noble, 
and tender, is preserved with admirable care by the 
two venerable and kind-hearted ladies just named, 
and the lover of Addison's writings is never denied 
admission to its historic precincts. 

The village contains many very picturesque houses 
and a delightful green shaded by beautiful trees, in 
the centre of which stands the remains of an ancient 
cross. During the year 1893, a Mission Chapel of 
Nunc Dimittis was erected by the Rector to the 
memory of his wife, and the Wesleyan congregation 
have also built a new place of worship. 

The population of this parish was in 1871, 607 ; 
in 1 881, 654 ; and in 1891, 803. 

Near the village of Dunchurch, but within the 
parish of Bilton, stands Bilton Grange, the entrance 
to which leads out of the road leading from Hill- 
morton to Dunchurch. This splendid mansion was 
erected some forty years ago by the late Capt. 
Washington Hibbert, under the direction of the 
late Mr. Welby Pugin, R.A., and was subsequently 
occupied by the late Mr. J. Lancaster. The Rev. 
W. Earle, M.A., now conducts here one of the 
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largest and most successful preparatory schools in 
England. 

About the middle of the twelfth century a monastic 
grange was founded here by Walter Ingaldus, at that 
time the owner of the manor of Bilton. 

Cemiston. 

To the north-west of this parish, surrounded by 
magnificent trees, stands Cawston Lodge, the resi- 
dence of Lady John Scott. The house is only a 
plain one, but the gardens and grounds are exquisite. 
The rich foliage, the lon<( avenues of rose trees, the 
splendid woods, and the songs of the nightingales, 
make Cawston the sweetest and most peaceful spot 
in the vicinity. 

This estate — once in the possession of the monks 
of Pipewell — was after the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries, granted by Henry VIII. to Mr. Thomas 
Boughton, a son of Mr. William Boughton of Law- 
ford Hall. Through "the countenance of Robert 
Earl of Leicester, who bore great sway in this 
county," this Mr. Thomas Boughton pulled down 
the church of the White Friars, Coventry, and with 
the materials erected Cawston Hall, which Dugdale 
says, was " the most beautiful fabric that then was 
in all these parts." This structure continued to stand 
until the last century, and was surrounded by a large 
park which contained deer. According to tradition, 
the building was haunted by the ghost of the One- 
handed Boughton, who is said to have flourished 
here in the time of Elizabeth. The present mansion, 

now called Cawston Lodge, was erected about sixty 
o 
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years ago. The site of the old hall is in a field a 
short distance away, adjoining the road leading to 
Bilton. 

After the decease of Mr. Edward Boughton in 
1739, (the last of the Cawston branch of this family) 
—who was interred in the vault in Newbold-upon- 
Avon Church — this estate was sold to the Buccleuch 
family. The above-mentioned Mr. Edward Bough- 
ton only left a family of daughters surviving him, 
one of whom, Miss Judith Boughton, married Mr. 
Thomas Harris of Rugby, the great grandfather of 
Mr. Edmund Harris, Rugby. Mr. Thomas and 
Mrs. Judith Harris, lived and died in the family 
house called " Boughton House," Market Place, 
Rugby. 

(pfre Condon Read. 

Leaving Cawston, we pass along the famous 
London Road, beneath the magnificent avenue of 
Scotch firs and elms, planted about 1740, by John, 
Duke of Montague, surnamed "John the Planter." 

Proceeding a short distance along this road 
towards Coventry, we come to a road on our left 
leading to Bourton. At the corner stands an old 
house called "The Blue Boar," once a famous Inn. 
A few hundred yards further down this road, is the 
site — according to tradition — where Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, slew the Dun Cow. 

Bourton. 

This village — formerly called Bourton-upon-Duns- 
more — is about six miles from Rugby, and anciently 
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belonged to Geoffrey de Clinton, who built the castle 
and the abbey of St. Mary at Kenilworth, about the 
year 1122. It afterwards passed to the Stafford 
family, and during the reign of Elizabeth it was 
sold to Mr. Richard Shuckburgh, in the possession 
of whose descendants it still remains. 

Bourton Hall, the residence of Mr. J. A. Darling- 
ton, is a plain massive edifice situated in a line 
park, whose undulating slopes and picturesque trees 
vividly recall the rich and solemn landscapes of 
Gainsborough. The church — dedicated to St. Peter 
— was restored a few years ago; it possesses \<n 
handsome spire, a font of the thirteenth century, 
and a pulpit dated 1607. 

Kniejbtrouj Rilf. 

Resuming our walk along the London Road to- 
wards Coventry, we pass on our right, Knightlow 
Hill, another old tumulus. Here, on the morn 
before sun-rise, of St. Martin's Day, November the 
nth, is celebrated the ancient custom of payment of 
" Wroth-silver" by the surrounding parishes, to the 
Lord of the Hundred, the origin of which dates from 
Saxon times. 

Upon the summit of the mound stand four fir 
trees, and a square hollow stone supposed to be the 
base of an ancient cross. 

■Stonefeiejb Clbbetj. 

The next turn to the left leads through Bubben- 
hall to the Abbey of Stoneleigh. This line mansion, 
the residence of Lord Leigh, is well worth a visit. 
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The magnificent park, richly adorned with oaks 
eight centuries old, the long galleries of pictures, 
the choice books, the wood-carving of the monks, 
and the fragments of lovely stained glass, cannot 
fail to charm every admirer of the beautiful. 

The original abbey, founded in 1154 by Henry II. 
for Cistercian monks, has passed away except some 
Norman work near the side entrance on the north, 
which once formed part of the south aisle of the 
Abbey Church. The beautiful gatehouse, situated 
a short distance from the abbey, is the finest portion 
that now remains of the monastery, being built in 
the fourteenth century under the direction of the 
Abbot, Thomas de Pipe. 



Coming back again to the London Road, we can 
turn off the other side to the north, and visit the 
parishes of Wolston and Brandon. 

Wolston is about seven miles from Rugby. Its 
church — dedicated to St. Margaret — contains con- 
siderable Norman work, and consists of chancel, 
nave, north and south aisles, with central tower. 
It also contains two mutilated recumbent figures, 
and some pre- Reformation bells which have recently 
been re-hung. The parish register dates from the 
year 1558. 

In this parish are some remains of a monastic 
institution or alien priory, formerly belonging to 
the monks of St. Peter-super-Dinam, in France, 
and is believed to have been founded by Roger de 
Montgomery shortly after the Norman Conquest. 
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The population of Wolston in 1803 was 577 ; in 
1871, 810; in 1881, 791; and in 1891, 727. 

Brandon. 

This hamlet, which joins Wolston, was anciently 
the seat of a large castle, and the home for some 
generations of the Verdon family. Thither, in the 
twelfth century, Norman ile Verdon brought his 
bride, Lescelina, a daughter of Geoffrey de Clinton 
of Kenilworth Castle, the famous Counsellor to 
Henry I. The castle, however, was destroyed 
many years ago, and only a few vestiges now re- 
main to mark the site. 

The population of this ham'et in 1871, was 413 ; 
in 1 881, 303 ; and in 1891, 251. 

Brandon is six miles from Rugby by rail; and about 
the same distance further, stands the city of Coventry, 
world-famed for its legend of Lady Godiva, its Rena- 
issance domestic architecture, and glorious churches. 

Deuj Sifton. 

Leaving Rugby by the Lawford Road, the first 
place we come to is New Bilton, a portion of Bilton 
parish divided some thirty years ago. It is a recent 
and populous suburb of Rugby, composed of small 
houses and a working-class population, a large part 
of which, are employed at the Portland Cement 
works in this neighbourhood. 

These extensive works, which were established in 
1865, are situated about one mile west of Rugby 
and constitute the most important manufacturing 
industry in the locality, giving employment to up- 
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wards of 250 people. The cement, of which 20,000 
tons and upwards are produced yearly, is of superior 
quality and has attained wide celebrity, having been 
used in some of the most important engineering and 
architectural works of the age. The quarry from 
which the blue lias limestone is obtained will be 
found of great interest by geologists. Several rare 
fossils have been found here, some of which are now 
in the British Museum, and some in the Rugby 
School Museum, having been presented by the 
managing partner of the works, Mr. C. Hall. 

The church, which is dedicated to St. Oswald, 
is like the houses, of little architectural beauty. 
The earlier portion, now forming the north aisle, 
was designed in 1868 by the late Mr. Street, and 
the present nave was erected in 1881 from designs 
by Messrs. Bodley and Garner. On January 21st, 
1891, a new organ was opened, being built under 
the direction of Sir Herbert Oakley, Kt., O.R., 
Professor of Music at the University of Edinburgh. 

New Bilton contained a population of 701 in 1871 ; 
1,042 in 1881 ; and i,ogi in 1891. 



Continuing our walk beyond New Bilton for about 
two miles, we arrive at the parish of Long Lawford. 

[f the ghost of the One-handed Boughton — whose 
fame still lingers on in this agnostic age — could re- 
visit the haunts of its youth, it would find these 
villages of Long Lawford, Church Lawford, and 
Little Lawford much the same. Villages they then 
were, and villages they still remain. 
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Long Lawford after the Conquest belonged to 
Geoffrey Wirce, and in the reign of Henry II. it 
was in the possession of the Stuteville family, one 
of whom, John de Stuteville, in the time of Henry 
VII. gave this manor to the monks of Pipewell. 
After the suppression of the monasteries, " the 
Grange of Long-Lawford, Thyrn Mill, and divers 
other lands here, which belonged to Pipewell Abbey," 
were granted to Mr. Edward Boughton. 

The village now possesses a Board School, a little 
chapel dedicated to St. John, and two Nonconformist 
chapels. The population in 1891 was 752. 

Cittr© £aujfor-ei. 

Little Lawford — about three miles from Rugby — 
is a township of Newbold-upon- Avon. It was written 
" Lilleford " at the time of the Norman Survey, and 
subsequently became the seat of a manorial hall, for 
many years in the possession of the Allesley family, 
from whom it passed by marriage to the Boughton 
family. 

This hamlet still retains its venerable mill, and a 
fragment of its old hall. The latter is now a pretty 
farm-house, festooned with lovely flowers, around 
which lingers the ghost of the One-handed Boughton, 
and the memory of the murder of Sir Theodosius 
Boughton, which took place here in 1780. The story 
of the murder is almost too well-known to be re- 
peated, but briefly it is this : Sir Theodosius Bough- 
ton, a young man of some eighteen summers, of 
delicate constitution, the owner of the manor, was 
living here with his mother. Captain Donellan, an 
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Irish adventurer who had married his sister, was 
living here also. The Captain, in the event of the 
young baronet's decease, would become the possessor 
of the family estates. Consequently, it was alleged, 
that one evening when Sir Theodosius was unwell 
and taking medicine, the Captain mixed with the 
liquor some distilled laurel water, and caused his 
death. The result was that the Captain was found 
guilty of murder and executed at Warwick the 
following spring. 




LITTLE LAWFORD MILL. 



Ten years after this event, the main portion of 
Lawford Hall was demolished, and the site sold to 
Mr. J. Caldecott, who built Holbrook Grange. This 
latter mansion, now the seat of Colonel Caldecott, 
is a plain building in the midst of pleasant woodland 
scenery and stands near the site of an old monastic 
institution. 
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On our way towards Church Lawford, stand 
King's Newnham Baths. In the year 1582, Walter 
Bailey, M.D., Physician to Queen Elizabeth, wrote 
a book setting forth their value, but warns drinkers 
"never to adventure to drink above six, or at the 
utmost eight pints in one day," and he would "not 
rashly counsel any to use them in the leap-years." 

6fiureKi £acoford. 

This pretty village, situated on the bank of the 
Avon, is about four miles from Rugby. It is written 
"Leileford" in the Norman Survey, and is a place 
of considerable antiquity. The Birmingham line 
passes through this parish to the south of the 
village in a deep cutting, from which 500,000 cubic 
yards of earth were excavated. 

The church is dedicated to St. Peter, and was 
once in the patronage of the Abbot and Convent 
of St. Mary, St. Peter-super-Dinam, in France, and 
afterwards transferred to the Carthusian monks of 
Coventry. In the year 1872 the whole edifice was 
rebuilt, except a few fragments of very early work 
which are incorporated in its walls. This was 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Slater, at a 
cost of nearly ^5,000. 

The population in 1861 was 311; in 1S71, 293; 
in 1 88 1, 266; and in 1 891, 244. 

Erefford. 

About two miles further is the hamlet of Bretford, 
which claims to be a market town, perhaps the 
smallest in England. Nicholas de Verdon obtained 
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from Henry III., in 1227, a charter for this weekly 
market to be held on a Tuesday. This privilege, 
however, has been discontinued for many centuries. 
In the time of Edward I. this place possessed a 
permanent gallows for the execution of criminals, a 
nunnery and chapel, all of which have passed away. 
In 1730 it possessed eleven houses, and in 1891 
thirty-four, with a population of 136. 

King'? De:ujnB.am. 

This is another half-forgotten place, where the 
ivy clad tower of a demolished church still stands as 
a solemn reminder of the misdeeds of our forefathers. 
The nave and chancel were destroyed in 1794. The 
interior appears to have been ornamented by fresco 
paintings by Jacob Jordcens, a pupil of Rubens, 
some small portions of which are now preserved 
in the Rugby School Art Museum. On the site 
of the chancel, were discovered in 1852, enclosed in 
lead coffins and in excellent preservation, the bodies 
of the Earl of Chichester, his daughter, and that of 
a man who had been decapitated. On the linen of 
the latter were the letters T. B., but his name is 
unknown. 

The Earl of Chichester was a trustee of Rugby 
School, and had been previously Sir Francis Leigh, 
but was created Baron Dunsmore in 1628, and Earl 
of Chichester in 1644. He died in the old hall at 
King's Newnham — the predecessor of the present 
building — in 1653. 

Relics of the Ancient Britons have been found in 
this village. The parish register dates from 1573, 
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but was, unfortunately, seriously mutilated during 
the trial in connection with the Leigh estates. 

The population of this parish in 1861 was 129; 
in 1871, 121; in 1881, 118; and in 1891, 114. 

Combe Gbbesj. 

Few places in Warwickshire are more thoroughly 
delightful than Combe Abbey, the chief seat of the 
Karl of Craven. It is situated about nine miles 
from Rugby, and three from Brinklow and Brandon 
stations. 

The present building formed part of the monastery 
founded by Richard de Camville of Lilbourne, in the 
reign of Stephen. It occupied the site of two ancient 
villages called Over Smite and Nether Smite, but they 
appear to have been depopulated in very early times. 

Richard de Camville, the founder, was " a devout 
and pious man," and he gave to " Gilbert, Abbot of 
the monastery of our Blessed Lady, at Waverley, in 
Surrey, and to the convent of that place, all this his 
lordship of Smite, there to found an Abbey of the 
Cistercian order." " Thus, in great glory," continues 
Sir William Dugdale, "and plentifully endowed, stood 
this monastery, little less than four hundred years, 
till king Henry VIII. a person whose sensual dis- 
position suiting so right with that corrupt age in 
which he lived, finding instruments fit for his sacri- 
legious purposes, contrived the destruction of it, and 
all the rest of those pious foundations, that his ances- 
tors and other devout persons had made." 

Many lovely portions of Norman and Early English 
architecture remain, but the present mansion has been 
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the work of several a^es, and it presents the most 
varied exterior in this district. The interior contains 
a fine collection of pictures and other beautiful works 
of art. The gardens are very extensive and the park 
contains a large lake. The woods — so well-known 
to the lover of the primrose — are the most extensive 
in Warwickshire. 

fleouboIel-upon-Goon. 

A short walk from Rugby past the Old Station, 
brings us to Newbold-upon- Avon. This very pictu- 
resque village — delightful when its orchards are in 
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bloom — was connected for many years with the 
famous abbey of St. Nicholas, at Angers. The 
monks of PipeAvell formerly possessed a grange here 
by the side of the Avon, from whence the sketch is 
taken. After the Dissolution, this property passed 
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chiefly into the hands of the Boughton family, one 
of whom, Thomas Boughton, married Elizabeth de 
Allesley, the heiress of Lawford Hall. 




NEWBOLD-UPON-AVON CHURCH. 



Many old houses line the long ascent of the main 
street of this village. On the right, a little retired 
from the road and reposing in the shadow of sombre 
foliage is the manor-house, a thoroughly picturesque 
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building and well deserving the attention of artists. 

The church of St. Botolph stands on an eminence 
overlooking the wide open valley through which the 
Avon winds. Rugby lies to the east, and through the 
trees we notice several snug homesteads, while signs 
are all around of the industrial energy so character- 
istic of our times. Erected by the monks of Kirby, 
this edifice is chiefly the work of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It consists of nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, north and south porches, and 
tower at west end. The north porch — I believe of 
the fourteenth century — is one of the most beautiful 
in the vicinity, while the one on the south, is of the 
style in vogue when the Reformation sounded the 
death-knell of English art. 

At the end of the south aisle are monuments to 
Geoffrey and Eleanor de Allesley, and the chief 
members of the Boughton family for about five 
hundred years, several of the latter being in the 
chancel. On the north wall of the chancel hangs 
a funeral achievement, consisting of a glove, spur 
and helmet. The tower contains six very sweet- 
toned bells dated 1792. The church also contains 
a good Elizabethan pulpit, old organ, and some 
fragments of an ancient screen. 

A little to the west of the churchyard, are the 
remains of earthworks, said to be the site of one 
of those small castles erected during the wars 
between the Empress Maud and King Stephen. 

In this parish are situated some large Portland 
Cement works, established about twenty years ago 
by Mr. J. Hopewell of Rugby. 
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The population of Newbold-upon-Avon was 456 
in 1861 ; 592 in 1871 ; 699 in 1881 ; and 723 in 
1 89 1. 

flerobold ReueL 

This beautiful mansion, the residence of Mr. 
A. H. E. Wood, is situated about five miles from 
Rugby near the hamlet of Easenhall. The house 
has been considerably enlarged by the present 
owner. A fine gymnasium, swimming bath, and 
library have been added, lighted by electricity ; 
and is now one of the most complete and luxurious 
country houses in Warwickshire. The mansion is 
surrounded by pleasant gardens and an extensive 
park. 

It derives its name from the Revel family which 
dwelt here during several centuries, from whom it 
passed to the Mallory family. It then came into 
the possession of Sir Simon Clarke, Bart., from 
whom it passed to the Skipwith family. Sometime 
after the death of Sir Gray Skipwith, it passed by 
purchase to the late Mr. E. Wood, grandfather of 
the present possessor. 

Brinklouj. 

This parish, situated about five miles from Rugby, 
contains a very large and remarkable tumulus and 
fine Perpendicular church, the floor of which slopes 
upwards from west to east. A castle formerly existed 
here, and in the reign of King John, Nicholas de 
Stuterville, at that time owner of the manor, obtained 
a charter for a weekly market on Mondays and a 
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yearly fair on the feast of St. Margaret. The family 
of John Rouse, the celebrated historian of Warwick- 
shire, dwelt here during the fifteenth century. The 
Foss Road passes through the parish. The popu- 
lation was 736 in 1861 ; 810 in 1871 ; 783 in 1881 ; 
and 714 in 1891. 

This is a large village and an extensive parish, and 
appears, from Roman remains which have been dis- 
covered here, to be a place of considerable antiquity. 
In the year 1078, Geoffrey de Wirce, the then owner 
of this manor, gave a portion of land here to the 
monastery of St. Nicholas, Angers, to endow a cell 
or alien priory in this village. This institution 
continued here until the Dissolution. The above 
old worthy also rebuilt the church and dedicated 
it to "the honour of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Dennis." The church, however, was again rebuilt 
in the fourteenth century and re-dedicated to St. 
Edith. 

After the suppression of the monasteries, most of 
the land in this parish passed into the possession of 
Charles, Duke of Suffolk, from whose family it was 
purchased by Basil, Lord Feilding, afterwards created 
Earl of Denbigh, from whom it has descended to the 
present Earl. The rectory and some other land in 
the parish was given by Henry VIII. to the endow- 
ment of Trinity College, Cambridge, and still con- 
tinues in the possession of that foundation. 

The church is the largest and noblest religious 
edifice in the vicinity. It was admirably restored 
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in 1868 under the direction of the late Mr. Street, 
chiefly through the munificence of the late Mr. E. 
Wood of Newbold Revel. It consists of a short 
chancel (unfortunately shortened in the early years 
of this century, spoiling the symmetry of the edifice), 
nave, north and south aisles, chapels on each side 
of chancel with blocked doors on north side, which 
probably lead to monastic buildings. There is a 
very fine tower at the south-west end, which formerly 
possessed a lofty spire, destroyed about a century 
ago. The church is a structure of the Decorated 
style. In the chapel on the north side are recum- 
bent monuments of the sixteenth century to the 
Denbigh family, and others of great beauty in the 
north aisle commemorating the seventh Earl of 
Denbigh and his Countess, and Lady Augusta 
Feilding. These latter were executed by Mary 
Grant in white marble and placed here in 1881. 
There are fine open roofs to nave and aisles, con- 
sidered to be the work of a foreign architect, most 
probably sent from the monastery at Angers. The 
bells are the finest and heaviest peal in the neigh- 
bourhood, and six in number : the third is pre-Kefor- 
mation, and said to have come from Coventry. The 
large bell, supposed to have been brought from 
the old church at King's Newnham, weighs thirty- 
four cwt. There is a fine porch on the south side with 
groined vaulting, over which is a small room. The 
church contains an organ and some fine stained glass. 

neconham Padd"ox\ 

Our next place of interest is Newnham Paddox, 
Q 
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the Warwickshire seat of the Earl of Denbigh. It 
is a very fine modern mansion, erected with brick 
and stone, surrounded by an extensive garden and 
richly timbered park. The beautiful avenues in the 
latter impart a very imposing effect to the scenery. 
The mansion possesses an exceedingly choice group 
of pictures by Vandyke and several other works of 
considerable merit by the "old masters." Attached 
to the mansion is a very large and handsome private 
Roman Catholic chapel, erected by the late lamented 
Earl. The magnificent gates of hammered iron, 
leading out of the garden into the park, are well 
deserving notice. 

Cfrurefcouer. 

This isolated village, which we pass on the left as 
we journey from Rugby to Lutterworth, possesses 
little to detain the visitor, but its church is not 
without interest to the archaeologist. This sacred 
edifice — dedicated to the Holy Trinity — consists of 
nave, chancel, south aisle, south porch, and tower 
with short spire at west end. The chancel termin- 
ates in an apse which was restored and plastered in 
1836, when the priest's doorway on the south side 
— of which a portion can be seen — was blocked up. 
The tower and spire is of the fifteenth century, and 
the body of the church is mainly fourteenth century 
work. On the exterior of the south aisle near the 
east end is the date 1658, and the letters W.W.R.B.; 
and on the exterior of the north wall of the nave, 
are the remains of a fourteenth century doorway. 
On the north and south walls of the chancel are 
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fine mural monuments, representing small kneeling 
figures of the Dixwell family. Along the north 
wall of the nave are several tablets commemorating 
different inhabitants and former incumbents of this 
parish. Over the arches of the nave on the south 
side hang several funeral achievements of former 
Lords of this Manor. The east window is filled with 
modern stained glass. The font is of the twelfth 
century. It is very plain, consisting of a truncated, 
conedike basin with simple base mouldings. The 
cover is of oak in the shape of an octagonal spire, 
and is decorated with shallow carving, and bears 
the initials " R. 13., W. P., 1673." The Roval 
Arms, bearing the date 1715, hang over the arch 
leading into the tower ; beneath stands the organ 
upon a low gallery. The tower contains a clock 
and four bells. The tenor bell is pre-Reformation, 
apparently of the fifteenth century, bearing the in- 
inscription : " S. Johannes." The Communion cup 
is of silver, and of the Elizabethan period. The 
parish register commences in 1658, and the list of 
incumbents in 1321. One of the early Rectors of 
this parish, Peter de Bliney, appointed in 1349, was 
presented that same year by Ralph Lord Stafford, 
through William Clowne, Abbot of St. Mary's de 
Pratis, at Leicester, to the Rectory at Rugby. In 
the churchyard on the south side of the chancel, 
is the lid of a stone coffin of red sandstone, upon 
which is inscribed a beautiful cross of the fourteenth 
century. In the parish register is this entry : — " On 
the 3rd Oct., 1782, Thomas Smith, a gipsy, was 
buried, aged 100 years." 
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The population of this parish was 357 in 1861 ; 
316 in 1871 ; 323 in 1881 ; and 308 in 1891. 

LuHeiuJOitli. 

Interesting in many ways to the theologian, the 
historian, and the antiquary, Lutterworth is however 
seldom visited by the British public ; but with the 
advent of the railway, we would trust that the tourist 
will take a pilgrimage thither, for the district is 
abounding in all the sweetest elements of English 
country scenery. 

At the first thought of this famous town, the 
image of the great English Reformer and translator 
of the Bible — John Wiclif — passes before the mind. 
Just as we approach the town from Rugby, we pass 
over a bridge spanning the river Swift, at the very 
point — according to tradition — where the ashes of 
Wiclif were cast : his body being disinterred from 
the chancel of the church some forty years after his 
death and burnt by order of the Council of Constance 
in 1415. 

As the traveller winds his way up the hill upon 
which the town is built, he will notice a few old 
houses of the last three centuries — some half-timbered 
—and two famous Inns which recall the coaching 
days ; while crowning the summit and keeping 
watch, as it were, over the homes which cluster 
beneath its shade, is the historic church whose walls 
are the silent reminders of the unbroken link which 
connects us with the Faith and glory of the past. 

Situated in the Guthlaxton Hundred of the county 
of Leicester, and for centuries a market town, 
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Lutterworth has a long but chequered history. 
Granted by the Conqueror to Bertram de Verdon, 
the manor passed through many families until its 
purchase in 1629, by the famous house of Denbigh, 
in whose possession it still remains. 

The town contains a good Grammar School, a 
Literary Institute and Reading Room, and three 
Nonconformist Chapels. There is also a Roman 
Catholic School, Chapel and Presbytery, chiefly 
founded by the late Earl of Denbigh. In the reign 
of King John a hospital was founded here, and dedi- 
cated to St. John, by Nicholas de Verdon, but it has 
unfortunately passed away. 

We now proceed to visit the church of St. Mary. 
It is a large and in many respects a handsome 
structure. It consists of nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, south porch, doorway in the north 
aisle, and priest's doorway on south side of chancel, 
with tower at west end. Some portions of the 
chancel, including the priest's doorway and the 
lower three stages of the tower are Early English, 
but the main fabric is of the Decorated style. The 
east window is of the transitional period — Decorated 
developing into Perpendicular. The clerestory and 
roof of the nave is Perpendicular. The latter is a 
very fine flatq^itched open roof, and retains some 
ancient colouring. The east window of the chancel 
is fdled with splendid stained glass, representing 
the Virgin, Venerable Bede, St. Augustine, Robert 
Grosseteste, and John Wiclif, the gift of the Rev. 
Feilding Palmer. There are also three other 
windows in the chancel, one representing " The 
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Three Marys," erected by the late Mr. Watts, and 
" St. John," by Mrs. Goodacre and Miss Healey, 
and " The Sermon on the Mount," erected by the 
parishioners in memory of a former Rector, the 
Rev. T. H. Tarlton, M.A., who died December 
17, 1888. The south aisle also contains a very 
beautiful window, entitled "Faith and Charity," the 
gift of Mr. Arthur Law, and another " The Good 
Samaritan," given by Mrs. Evans. Over the north 
door and chancel arch are two very old and remark- 
able frescoes, the latter representing the Day of 
Judgment. These were discovered during the res- 
toration of the church in 1869, so admirably carried 
out under the direction of the late Sir G. G. Scott. 
The chancel contains the aumbry where the vessels 1 
used at the celebration of Mass were placed during 
Wiclif 's time. On the north side of the chancel, on 
the site of a chantry chapel, now stands a very fine 
organ placed here in 1886. The pulpit — said to be 
Wiclif 's, although it clearly is a work of the fifteenth 
century — and some screen-work, are well deserving 
notice. In the north aisle is a monument dated 
1402, to the memory of the Feilding family, and close 
by, on the pavement, are two brasses commemorating 
Johannes and Johanna Feilding, dated 1403. There 
is a modern monument to the memory of Wiclif, 
and near the pulpit is a medallion portrait of the 
Hon. Rev. H. Ryder, D.D., formerly Rector of this 
parish and afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. In a 
little vestry are preserved several relics belonging 
to Wiclif. The church formerly possessed a spire, 
which was blown down on Christmas Eve, 1701, 
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and the top storey of the tower was built to replace 
it. It contains eight bells, two being presented in 
1894 by Mr. T. F-. Blackwell. The church also 
possesses an original sanclus bell, the only one now 
remaining in Leicestershire. 

In the vicinity of Lutterworth are several interest- 
ing parishes. Bitteswell, about one mile off, possesses 
an ancient well — from whence its name is derived — 
and a church with tower and spire of the fifteenth 
century. Gilmorton, about three miles off, possesses 
a very handsome church; while Misterton, an adjoin- 
ing parish of Lutterworth, contains a church with a 
broach spire, a fine recumbent effigy upon an altar 
tomb in the chancel to Michael Poultney, 1567, 
some beautiful fifteenth century wood-work, and 
other objects of interest. A few miles further is 
Claybrooke, once the se;it of Ernaldus de Bosco, 
the founder of the first church at Rugby. The 
church is a most exquisite example of the Early 
English style, and the chancel contains some very 
line Decorated windows. Here dwelt for some years, 
as Curate-in-charge, the Rev. A. Macaulay, F.S.A., 
(an uncle of the celebrated Lord Macaulay), who 
compiled an historical account of this parish and 
also assisted Nicholls in his monumental work on 
"'The History and Antiquities of Leicestershire." 
Here likewise lived during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century a great self-taught genius, named 
William Hackett, who occupied a farm in this parish. 
" He could make any kind of articles," says Nicholls, 
"as neatly as if he had served an apprenticeship to 
it. He would make knives, shears, and razors, and 

R 
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work with equal neatness whether in wood or any 
kind of metal ; mend furniture, and make various 

articles, as neatly as any cabinet-maker 

His genius was inventive. He worked upon prin- 
ciples by methods purely his own ; and was often 
obliged to invent tools to work with." He died in 
this village June, 1805. Various examples of his 
work are now in the possession of Mr. H. Hackett, 
Newbold Road, Rugby. 

Cotesbaeh. 

Leaving Lutterworth, we pass through the little 
hamlet of Cotesbach with its pretty little church 
of the Decorated style. Many distinguished names 
appear among its manorial lords in the years that 
have succeeded the Conquest. It has been associ- 
ated with the Verdons, the Cantilupes, the un- 
fortunate Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the 
favourite of Elizabeth, who was beheaded July the 
25th, 1 601, and Admiral Lord Howe, who in 1794 
defeated a powerful French fleet. 

(phe gibbet- 

Continuing a little further, we come to the Watling 
Street. Near here was once an ancient British 
tumulus called Gibbet Hill, but formerly entitled 
" Loseby's Gibbet." It was here that the body of 
Loseby, one of the murderers of William Banbury, 
who was slain at " Dead Man's Corner," was 
gibbeted after his execution. It appears that on 
November 25th, 1676, Mr. William Banbury, a 
Lutterworth man, was returning home from Rugby, 
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when he was attacked by robbers and killed in the 
corner of a field adjoining the plantations of Coton 
House, on the right as we walk from Rugby. 

Coton House is a plain country mansion, standing 
in the midst of a beautiful park. The house was 
erected in 1784, on the site of a Elizabethan mansion, 
the successor of a monastic grange, some traces of 
which still remain. 

Clue's Inn. 

Proceeding along the Watling Street towards 
Newton, we pass on the right Cave's Inn, formerly 




MR. EDWARD CAVE. 

a road-side hostelry, and anciently called " New 
Inn." In the predecessor of the present house 
was born, in 1691, Mr. Edward Cave, the founder 
of " The Gentleman's Magazine." After leaving 
Rugby School he proceeded to London, where he 
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became a clerk in the Excise. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he became a printer, and in 1731 he projected 
" The Gentleman's Magazine," and engaged Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to assist him in the literary work. 
He died in 1754, and was buried at St. James' 
Church, Clerkenwell. 

Cave's Inn is the site of the Roman station Tri- 
pontium. Here, in a kind of quarry, are unearthed 
from time to time, fragments of Roman bricks and 
pottery. Near here there stood, during the Middle 
Ages, a small religious house called Holywell Priory, 
belonging to the Abbey of Rocester, Staffordshire, 
and founded here in 1279 by Robert de Cotes, at 
that time the owner of the manor of Cotes, now 
called Cot on House, which at that time was a 
village and separate manor. The small church con- 
nected with the Priory at Cave's Inn was dedicated 
to St. Giles, but no remains are left, and its exact 
site is even unknown. 

De: tuton. 

Turning to the right across some fields we arrive 
at Newton, which once possessed a chapel, which 
post-Reformation piety has failed to replace. This 
hamlet was anciently in the possession of the Clinton 
family, and during the reign of Henry I. Geoffrey de 
Clinton gave a portion of land here to the priory of 
St. Mary, which he founded at Kenilworth ; and in 
the time of Richard II., the monks of Combe held 
considerable property here. lit tins parish many 
valuable Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities were 
discovered about fifty years ago. 
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Between Newton and Clifton, at the junction of 
four roads, are the remains of an ancient cross, and 
opposite is a public --house called St. Thomas's Cross. 
Here, during the Middle Ages, stood a small shrine 
erected to the memory of St. Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to which pilgrimages 
were made. 

Passing along the road to the east, called Biggin 
Hill, we come to the Watling Street, where stand 
a feAV houses. To our right in the valley flows the 
Avon ; and at the point where the Watling Street 
crosses the river is Dow Bridge, the junction of the 
counties of Warwick, Leicester, and Northampton. 

Resuming our walk in the direction of Stanford, 
we pass through Catthorpe, whose church of St. 
Andrew contains an ancient monument to a member 
of the Chaynel family, and a cup and paten dated 
1569. 

Stanford -upon-Guon. 

This parish — consisting now of only a very small 
population — contains a venerable church, and a fine 
mansion the residence of Lord Braye. The latter, 
which stands in Leicestershire — the church being in 
Northamptonshire — was erected in 1737. It contains 
a good library, and numerous pictures, besides a very 
handsome Roman Catholic chapel. The park is well 
timbered and stocked with deer. 

Few country churches are so interesting as that of 
St. Nicholas, Stanford, for it is an almost perfect 
gem of the Decorated style — "the maiden and the 
bride of English architecture."' It consists of nave, 
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chancel, north and south aisles, with tower at west 
end, containing five bells. All the windows are of 
early Decorated work. The church was built during 
the incumbency of Alan de Astalaby, who was in- 
ducted March 2nd, 1307. A recumbent effigy of this 
Vicar in his ecclesiastical vestments remains in the 
south aisle. The building of the church was the 
work of the monks of Selby, Yorkshire, the then 
patrons of the living. Every window is filled with 




ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 

exquisite stained glass of the fourteenth century. 
The screen came from Lutterworth, and is said to 
have been in that church during Wiclif 's incumbency. 
There are many altar tombs and recumbent effigies 
of the Cave family, from the fifteenth century to our 
own day, some being of great beauty. In the vault 
beneath the chancel, lie about a hundred members 
of the Cave family. Among the incumbents of this 
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church is the name of William Laud, B.D., Vicar 
in 1607, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

With its lovely natural surroundings, its memor- 
able annals, and its unrivalled stained glass, Stanford 
church is a shrine worthy of a long pilgrimage, to 
every person who can truly appreciate art and beauty. 

Not far from here is Lil bourne with its solemn 
church and ancient mounds, the site of the castle 
once the home of the Camvilles. From here we 
journey to Clifton, passing on the left " Dunsmore," 
the beautiful seat of Mr. P. A. Muntz, M.P. 

Clifton-tipon-Dunsmore. 

This ancient village — uninteresting as it may per- 
haps appear to the passing visitor — is to the local 
historian, the most memorable parish in the vicinity, 
for the church, dedicated to the " Assumption of Our 
Lady," and recently admirably renovated, embodies 
in its walls the religious life of centuries, affording 
to us a most interesting illustration of the continuity 
of our English Church. Moreover it is the mother 
church of St. Andrew, Rugby, and upon the site 
where it now stands, once stood, I believe, the 
earliest religious structure in this neighbourhood, 
while every year until the Reformation the Rectors 
of Rugby proceeded thither to receive chrism at the 
hands of its Vicar. The earliest portion of the present 
edifice (disclosed during the recent renovation) is a 
plain semicircle arch leading into the tower, which 
is "a portion of the church erected by the monks of 
Coventry during the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
About the year 1143 the patronage of the church was 
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given by Ernaldus de Bosco to the Abbey of St. 
Mary de Pratis at Leicester. The edifice consists 
of nave, chancel, north and south aisles, with tower 
at west end. The chancel is of the Early English 
style, and the aisles contain some windows of this 
period, and others of a transitional character. The 
nave is of Perpendicular work, and was covered with 
a wooden roof of that epoch, which has now been 
replaced by a new one of English oak in the same 
style. There is a Decorated piscina in the south aisle, 
and a Early English aumbry in the chancel. The 
church possesses a few fragments of old stained glass 
and four seventeenth century bells. The tower for- 
merly possessed a fine spire, unfortunately demolished 
after the Reformation. The effigy of a bear on the 
tower represents the crest of the Barfoot family, who 
were liberal benefactors to this church during the 
fifteenth century. 

During the recent alterations to this venerable 
church, so carefully and artistically carried out, a 
new font, pulpit, organ and some beautiful stained 
glass have been placed here, and, although lack of 
funds renders it still incomplete, it is now not un- 
worthy of its historic past. 

The village hall erected a few years ago on the 
site of an old public-house called the Lion Inn, is a 
very pleasant building and a most valuable acqui- 
sition to the parish. 

Srouorcsouer. 

Passing along the towing path of the canal for a 

short distance we arrive at Brownsover. Situated 
s 
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upon an eminence, this little hamlet is one of the 
most delightful and picturesque spots in the vicinity. 
The few houses which compose this small place 
cluster near its tiny chapel, while to the north-west 
stands the hall, containing a valuable collection of 
paintings and numerous objects of local interest. 

The chapel — dedicated to St. Michael — is one of 
the smallest sacred edifices in the Midlands, and is 
of considerable interest. It was rebuilt some twenty 
years ago, under the direction of the late Sir G. G. 
Scott, but every ancient feature and almost every 
stone of the former edifice has been replaced, so that 
it remains a noble example of conservative restora- 
tion. It is a very early example of thirteenth 
century architecture, containing a few remains of 
Norman work. It consists of nave and chancel. 
The east window is post-Reformation, probably in- 
serted by Lawrence Sheriff, the founder of Rugby 
School, who at that time was Lay Rector. It con- 
tains some stained glass representing our Saviour 
upon the cross, with St. Gabriel and St. Michael, 
bearing the following inscription : " To the Glory of 
God and in Memory of Lawrence Sheriff ; Matthew 
Holbeche Bloxam, sometime a foundationer of Rugby 
School, hath caused this glass window to be made, 
a.d. 1881." There is a Norman font and Perpen- 
dicular screen. The pulpit is of oak, beautifully 
carved, the work of the late Mr. E. A. Boughton- 
Leigh, Brownsover Hall. The organ is modern, but 
the case is exceedingly rich Renaissance work, and 
came from St. John's College, Cambridge. The bell 
is of the seventeenth century. 



WALKS IN AND AROUND RIG BY. 



[ear the north-east corner of the little burial 
ground, is the resting-place of the late Mr. Matthew 
iHolbeche Bloxam, O.K., F.S.A. Here by his own 
iesire he lies, beneath the shade of a small yew 
fee, amid surroundings he loved. 




BROWNSOVER CHAPEL AND GRAVE OF MR. BLOXAM. 

Of quiet simple tastes, enthusiastically attached 
to the study of the past, a profound lover of art and 
of the English Church — its history, its ritual, its 
noble sanctuaries — Matthew Bloxam has bequeathed 
his name to posterity; while Rugby will ever point 
to him as her historian, and a pure model of one who, 
by unceasing perseverance, rose to a lofty place among 
the most illustrious men who have conferred honour 
and fame upon both the town and the vicinity. 

As we accompany our visitor to 'the Station and 
bid him farewell, let us strive to emulate the lives 
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of those whose very names have bequeathed a fade- 
less lustre to this neighbourhood ; and may it, too, 
be our privilege through the coming years to look 
back on the past, not with regret, but with ever 
increasing admiration as we witness a greater Ru£ 
than of old, which shall 



" Rise up within our land, and dying creeds 
Through higher forms and nobler aims shall mou 
To pure and perfect deeds. 



And, as in ages past, shall still infuse 

O'er the whole land her spirit keen and bright, 
And bear her splendid name without abuse 
In universal light." 



rugby: printed by the author. 



